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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


*e* ASK for the COMPANY'S EXTRACT, 
and see that it bears BARON LIEBIG’S SIGNATURE 
IN BLUE INK across the label. 











Renders the Skin 


SOFT, SMOOTH, 
and WHITE, 


«. ES Entirely removes 
= z= =5 All Roughness, 
F Es Redness, Chaps, 
IGLYCERINE 1 40, 
om im And preserves the Skin 
= = from all the ill effects of 


Frost, Oold Winds, 
and Hard Water, 


m™ more effectually than 
any other preparation. 


A CLEAR BEAUTIFUL CO ON 
IS SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. It is the most perfect Bmollient 
Milk for the Skin ever produced. For the Toilet and the Nufsery it is 
INVALUABLE. Bottles, Is., 18. 9d., and 2s. 6d, of all Chemists and 

fumers, Any Doms free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 





M. BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


BEETHAMS 
CAPILLARY HAIR FLUID 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 


Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Beautifying the Hair. It effectually arrests alling 
off and Greyness, Strengthens when Weak or Fine, 
and wonderfully Improves the Growth. It imparts 
a Rich Gloss to Hair of all shades, and keeps it in 
any desired form during exercise. 

N.B.—It is made in Three Shades, ‘‘ Light,” 
** Dark,” and ** Extra Dark,” the last-named being 
specially prepared to hide Greyness when the Hair 
has turned in patches, for which it is strongly recom- 
mended. It is not a Dye. 


Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ; free for 3d. extra. 





OSLERS CHINA 


“The Visitor to London who leaves 
without seeing the Show Rooms of 
Messrs. Oster has missed one of the 
sights of the metropolis.”—Vide Lanp 
AND WATER, 


GLASS SERVICES. 


LAMPS—NEWEST DESIGNS WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. 
FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


& Manufactory, Birmingham. 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 





London: Show Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 
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INDIA AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT. | 


DILBRUGHAR, UPPER ASSAM, INDIA. March 6, 1880. 
**Dear Sir,—I desire to state the advantage which I, and I do not donbt many others, in 
this part of the world, have derived from ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Unlike other Saline 
| Aperients, it is not lowering in its action. I have used it on board ship in tropical lat tudes, 
and both there and hee I can most honestly bear witness to the fact that its use has warded off 
fever over and over again. When taken in time it is invaluable. As far as I am aware it is most 
popular in this partof NORTH-EASTERN ASIATIC INDIA, and I consider that you 
are distinctly entitled to this testimonial from me. I need not add it is wholly unreque-ted. I 
enclose my card, but from my extreme individual inconvenience arising from publicity I do not 
wish my nime to appear, and merely subs ribe myself, most truly yours, ‘A PLANTER.’ 
“}..6. eae 
«¢ CLEEPLESSNESS. FEVERISHNESS, HOT WEATHER.”—Late hours 
v fagged, unnstural excitement, breathing impure air, and feverish colds, blood poisons, 
skin eruptions, pimples on the face, w2nt of appetite, sourness of stomach, etc. Use Eno’s 
Fruit Salt. It is pleasant. cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot 
overstate ‘ts great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease, 
te CAUTION.,.—xamine cach Bottle and see that the CAPSULE is marked “‘ ENO'S 
Nae TR G Z FRUIT SALY.” Without it you have been intposed upon by a worthless im'ta ion. Sold 
| by all Chemists. 


Prepared at Eno's Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, Londo, S.E., b: J. C. Eno's Patent. 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


HE present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as rastry, sugar syrups, aud fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and 
an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful 
to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks ; avoid sugar syrups, and always dilute largely 
with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port .wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are all 
very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin or old whiskey largely diluted with soda-water, will be found the least 
objectivnable, When taken together, Eno’s Fruit Salt and Eno’s Vegetable Moto will be found peculiarly adapted 
for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; they possess the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and 
lace the invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use Eno’s Fruit Salt and 
ino’s Vegetable Moto, therefore no family should ever be without them. 


“HNO’S VEGETABLE MOTO.” 


~C AID NATURE without force or strain, use ‘‘Eno’s Vegetable Moto” (a simple Vegetable Extract), a desirable 

adjunct to Eno’s Fruit Salt. ‘They pe:form their work “silently as the twilight comes when the day is done,” and the 

patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack, etc., has completely fled before the simple and natural onslaught of the 
Moto. You cannot overstate their great value in keeping the Blood pure and preventing disease. 


Eno’s ‘‘ Vegetable Moto” of all Chemists, price 1s. 1'2d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


A TURKISH BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 


TO THE STALWART A LUXURY. TO THE INVALID A NECESSITY. 


ArTeR HunTInG, DrivinG, SHOOTING, FisHinGc, RininG, oR anv Excessive FATiGue. 
For Rrgvumatism, Gout, Lumspaco, Sciatica, Eczema, AND Skin, Liver, AND KIDNEY AFFECTIONS. 
SILVER MEDAL, InTERNATIONAL HEALTH ExuiBITION, 1£84. H1GHEST AWARD, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. S1tver Mepat (Highest Award), National Health Society, 1883, 

Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 
Supports, in Box, sos. 

Apparatus for Bed, in Box, with pair of Wicker frames, 45s. 
The Bath combined, for Bed and Chair, 7os. 

The Lancet.—‘ This instrument is very complete. It is portable, 
and can be packed in a box less than 14 inches square. It is cheap, 
and it acts promptly.” 

Sanitary Record.—‘ Will be found a luxury, as well as a valuable 
remedial resource.” 
SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


JAMES ALLEN and SON, 22 and 23, Marylebone Lane, London, W. 
Also makers of Bronchitis Kettles, Invalids’ Baths, Bed-Baths, Bed-Pans, Nursery Baths, Infants’ and Invalids’ Food 
Warmers, &c. Illustrated Catalogue post free for three stamps. 


DEWHURST'S |Jhmy 























Can BE Usp For Hot A’r or Varpour. 





For Hand or Machine Use. 
SEWING Sen awarded PBZ 
COTTON | Me eceience 


The “THREE SHELLS” BRAND OF geal Forni 
TRADE MARK. is Strong, Even, Elastic, and Free from Knots. ever exnioited. 
LATEST AWARDS-GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1883. 


GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883-4. 
GOLD MEDAL, ANTWERP EXHIBITION, 1885. 


John Dewhurst & Sons, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton. 















































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! _~ covuasas, coups, BRonoBITIs. 
 _FERNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS' 
Ki ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, 4 
EFENNINGS’ GHILDREN’S POWDERS, LUNG HEALERS, 
| J . THE BEST REMEDY TO OURE ALL 
cal For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. | COUGHS. COLDS. ASTHMA, &c. 
~ (Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe) i Sold in iti ot ob. 1% d. and 2s. od., with 
Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 144d. and 23. od. (great saving), with *4 directions. Sent post free for or ts og af Dixect 
« full Directions. @ Avrrep Fennincs, West Co 
a @ The largest size Boxes, 2s. 94. (35 stamps, at tree) 


Sent gost free for 15 stamps. Détrect to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. contain three times the quantity of i smail 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on out tuk Gan, ts es Doctor 
es, LW. 


Feeding, Testhing, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist tor a /vee copy. West 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL IRISH 
Children’s Bordered, |/2 = | Hemstitched : 

CAM by BR EF Ladies’ .. 2/4} =| Ladies’. .. 2/Ik 

Gents’...  .. _ 3/6 | Gents’... .. 4/ip § 

ROBINSON a CLEAVE R, ‘PO 0 K ET yi the Con se en & Cleaver 

BELFAST. am 
ace" HANDKERCHIEFS 
And H.I. and R.H. the - 


Crown Princess or GERMANY. 


Telegraphic Address—“ LINEN,” Belfast. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ex ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL 


, Fish Napkins, Q/] per doz. 


| Dinner Napkins, §/6 per 
| doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards 

square, 2/{J; 24 yards by 
| 3 yards, 5/|f each. Kitchen 


| ‘Table Cloths, -/J[4 each. 


Strong Huckaback Towels, 
| 4/6 perdoz. Frilled Linen 
| Pillow Cases, from 4/4} 
| each. Monograms, etc., 
| Woven and Embroidered. 
Samples and_ Illustrated 
| Price Lists post free to any 

| part of the World. 

BE LEAs". 


2s. 6d. Bottles. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. QUININE AND IRON Bottles 
ae? Sold 
GREAT NERVE 
GREAT MENTAL Everywhere. 


STRENGTH! 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 


GREAT DIGESTIVE 
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STRENGTH! 
Promotes Appetite, -Cures Dyspepsia, Eruptions, Blotches, Eczema, Acne, 
Hysteria, Nervous Gomplaints, Disfigurements. Makes the Skin Clear, 





General Debility. Smooth, Supple, Healthy. 





















































SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Now READY. 
AUSTRAL AFRICA; Losing it or Ruling it? Being Incidents and Experiences 


in Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, and England. By Joun Mackenzie. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, 32 2s. 
MAIDENHOOD: a Poem. By H. W. Lonerettow. Illustrated by J. Sranury, 


Oblong 4to, 9 Coloured Plates, and 13 in Monotint ; fancy cover, prettily printed in colours, 2s. 6d.; 
in boards extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE CORSAIRS OF FRANCE. By C. B. Norman (late 90th Light Infantry), 
Author of “Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East,” etc. With Portraits and Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. 

|OUR NEW ZEALAND COUSINS. By the Hon. Jamns Inauis (Maori), 


Minister of Public Instruction in the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, and Author of ** Sport 
and Work on the Nepaul Frontier,” etc. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


| sak nye LIGHTS: a Popular Account of Phosphorescent Animals and Vegetables. 
\| By Cnrarutes FreDERICK Horner, Fellow of the New York Academy of Sciences, etc., Author of 
‘Elements of Zoology,” “ Marvels of Animal Life,” “The Ivory King,” ‘Wonder Wings,” etc. 
| 24 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 
| FAIRY TALES AND STORIES. By Hans Curistian AnpeRsEN. An entirely 
new Translation by Carn Sikwers. With more than 200 Illustrations by eminent Scandinavian 
Artists, especially drawn for this Edition. Ato, cloth extra, 6s. 


| RAN AWAY FROM THE DUTCH; or, Borneo from South to North. By 
M. T. H. Pereaer, late of the Dutch Indian Service. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 10 IHustrations, 7s. 6d. 


PEN AND PENCIL IN ASIA MINOR; or, Notes from the Levant. By 
Witt1amM Cocuran, Member of the Society of Arts; the Highland and Agricultural Society, London 
and Edinburgh; and formerly of the Asiatic Society, London and Shanghai. Illustrated, with 

} 89 Engravings, made chiefly from Water-Cvlour Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 

| 21s. 

NEW GLOSSARY OF THE OBSCURE WORDS IN SHAKESPEARE, 
| AND THE DRAMATISTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By CHartgs Macxar, 
LL.D., F.S.A., Author of “The Etymology of the Languages of Western Europe.” In 1 vol., 

demy 8v0, cloth extra, £1 Is. 


| WANDERINGS ON WHEEL AND ON FOOT THROUGH EUROPE. 
By Hucu Catan, M.A. Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 1s. 6d. 








Dedicated, by permission, tothe Queen. New Issue at a Lower Price. 
|NEEDLEWORK AS ART. By Lady Marian Atrorpv. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 


gilt edges, with nearly 100 full-page and smaller Woodcuts, 15 Photogravures, ete., being facsimile 
Reproductions of Ancient Needlework, £1 Is. 


An Edition de Luxe, printed on the best paper (only a few copies left), royal 4to, vellum extra, gilt 
edges, £4 4s.' 


NEW GAMES OF PATIENCE. By Lady Apetamz Capogan. Containing 
34 New Games, including “‘ The Jubilee Game.” With coloured Dia; grams. 4to, cloth extra, T2s. 6d. 
[Very Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MOHAMMED BENANI. A Story of To-day. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Author is an American gentleman resident in ‘Tangiers who intely went to Washington to expose the cruelties 
existing in Morocco under the protection of the Americ:n flag. The Sultan of Morocco has, in consequence of these 
representations, demaudet an entire abolition of the A-ofégé system throughout his dominions. 


| HERMOSA ; or, In the Valleys of the Andes. By Mrs. J. E. Martin. 2 vols. 


i crown 8vo, poy 


| UNDER THE STARS AND UNDER THE CRESCENT. By Epwin 


DE LEON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

RAPHAEL BEN ISAAC. By Joun Brapsuaw. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
ANCHORAGE. By Mrs. Fretp. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

THE HUNDREDTH MAN. ByF.R. Srocxroy. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, (Forming 


New Volume of “ Low’s Standard Novels.’’) 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


TO EVERY READER 


“ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 


Entirely Free of Charge, 
A MAGNIFICHNT ALBUM, 


ONE THOUSAND PRIZES 


TO BH DISTRIBUTED: 
Amounting in all to the value of over 


£1000. 


First Cash Prize— 


FIFTY POUNDS. 





W® have made especial arrangements to present, entirely 
free of charge, a magnificent Album to every Reader 
of this Magazine applyivg within 28 days for our 


GRAND PRESENTATION PRIZE PARCEL. 


Every parcel will contain the WHOLE of the following 
articles :— 


A MOST CHARMING SCRAP ALBUM, 


having a very elaborate cover, beautifully illuminated, the 
Fine Art design being really exquisite. Also a magnificent 
packet of 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S CARDS, 


containing a very choice and splendid assortment from the 
original designs of the most eminent English artists, with 
appropriate prose or verse written expressly by writers of 
the best talent. Also a 


PACKET OF CHOICE BIRTHDAY CARDS, 


with appropriate wording on each. Also a useful and 


VERY PRETTY TABLE MAT, 


of chaste design, Also a very pretty 


DIAMOND-SHAPED WALL TEXT, 


with a beautiful floral illumination and shield in the centre, 
and gold background, measuring across 124 in. by 12} in. 
Also a most charming oblong 


WALL PLAQUE ON COLD CROUND, 


with floral illuminations, the edges being embossed to 


imitate 
A PLUSH FRAME, 


measuring 15 in. by 5in. 
Also an 


ELEGANT IMITATION BRONZE FRAME, 


with floral design and appropriate wording ia the centre, 


Also a 
PAIR OF ILLUMINATED TEXTS, 
beautifully coloured. Alsoa 
PAIR OF RELIEF EASELS, 
constructed to stand, being two exquisitely designed 
MINIATURE IMITATION MIRRORS, 


on beautifully printed floral designs, witk suitable motto in 
the centre of each. Alsoa 


BEAUTIFUL BIBLE TEXT, 


nicely illuminated, and framed complete in a 





CHARMINCLY-EMBOSSED BLACK FRAME. 


The entire Parcel will be sent to any reader in the United 
Kingdom for Post Office Order 1s. 11d., or 26 stamps, carriage 
free. And, as before stated, toevery reader applying within 
28 days we will present, entirely free of extra charge, as a 


GRAND FINE ART CIFT, 
A MAGNIFICENT SCRAP ALBUM, 


as described above. and containing !2 sheets of the most 
beautifully-coloured 


EMBOSSED RELIEF SCRAPS. 


Moreover, every applicant will have the chance of winning 
a very valuable prize, for in every parcel sent out will also 
be enclosed, entirely free of charge, a signed Prize Certifi- 
cate, giving full rules and all necessarv particniars, and 
entitling the holder to compete, absolut ly and entirely 
free of charge, for a 


CASH PRIZE OF FIFTY POUNDS 
And ONE THOUSAND OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES, 
including 


TWENTY VERY HANDSOME DRESSING CASES, 


The prizes amounting in all to the value of over 

ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Send at once, and enclose coupon with order, for we shall 
give Prize Certificates to those readers who enclose the 
following Coupon, or mention this Magaziae. 


“ALL THE YEAR ROUND” 
PRIZ& COUPUN, No. 5a, 
Entitles holder to Grand Presentation Prize 
Parcel, containing the WHOLE of the articles 
mentioned above, for Post Office Order Is. 11d., 
or 26 stamps, carriage free, including Presen- 
tation Scrap Album and Free Prize Certificate, 
provided application is made within twenty- 
eight days from the issue of this Magazine. 
(Signed) Wattrer H. Bacon. 
N.B.—Fes'age abroad 1s. extra. 














To ensure safe delivery, the Association will be happy 
to cover insurance of the parcel for safe transmission, pro- 
vided two extra stamps are enclosed. If you can get four 
of your friends to become purchasers we will send you an 
extra Prize Certifica'e, thus enabling you to compete with- 
out becoming a purchaser. 

One of our pictures and an assortment of onr wall texts 
were forwarded to REV. C. H. SPURGEON, 
and in acknowledging the same he wrote as follows :— 
“* These are te prettie-t and cheapest things that have ever 
come under my notice. For how small a sum may houses 
be made beautif..1!” 


WALTER HENRY BACON, 
THE KENSINGTON FINE ART ASSOCIATION, 
Kensington Road, Kensington, London, W. 
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| ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


THE GAMEKEEPER’S STORY 





1 THERE are very few men in England who are 
|| naturally more hearty and healthy than 
| James Braddock. He is a gamekeeper, and 
|| lives at Jepson’s Clough, Adlington, near 
| Macclesfield. He is stoutly built, and until 
| two years ago we may say he never had a 
week’s illness in the whole sixty years of his 
| life. One day this summer (1887) he was 
found at home, and in the course of the talk 
|, that sprang up, Braddock told the following 
\| story, which we print because it will interest 
| many besides himself. 

He said: “Perhaps you have already heard 
about my case, and if so, it’s no use my 
telling it all over again.” 

“T heard it alluded to in Manchester,” 
| was the answer, “ but I should like to hear 
' it from your own lips.” 
“Well, sir,” said James, “I'll run it over 
_ for you. I’ve told it lots of times, and it’s 
always done good to somebody. It was two 
years ago this summer that I was taken very 
bad with indigestion. How ill I was, and 
how I finally got cured, is no news to the 
people in this part of the country, sir. 
Scores of them came from far and near to 
see me and talk to me about it. I first 
noticed a dull feeling all over me, and my 
| appetite failed so I could eat nothing with- 
' out just forcing it down, sir; and then it lay 
like a heavy weight on my stomach. Food 
used to make me feel strong for work and 
| exercise, but now it seemed to do me no 
| good at all. My mouth tasted bad, and 
| when I looked in the glass I saw my skin 
and eyes had a yellow colour, and people 
said I was dreadfully bilious, my liver was 
out of order, and my blood all full of poison. 
And so I believed, for my head ached, and 
my legs and arms ached, as though I had 
some manner of fever hold of me. I took 
pills, and a hundred other medicines, but 
they only made me feel a little easier for a 
day or two, and then I was worse than ever. 

“ After a bit, sir, I began to be short of 
breath, you know, and had to sit down and 
rest, when once I could walk all day without 
being tired or once fetching a long breath. 
I couldn’t make out what was the matter 
with me or whatever had brought it on, but 
I kept on getting worse, and that much I 
was sure of. My heart would flutter and 
get weak and faint in my breast, and that 




















frightened me more than the stomach trouble, 
for I didn’t know then that the indigestion 
and dyspepsia were really the cause of it all, 
sir. People kept telling me I had the heart 
disease, and was likely to fall down dead any 
minute. You may fancy how this took all 
the courage out of me, and I thought my 
work was done in this world. So it went on, 
sir, and neither my friends nor the doctors 
appeared to understand what was ailing me. 

“One day I was taken with such a queer 
spell, it almost scares me to think back to it. 
I couldn’t get my breath. I was choked as 
though a strong man had me by the throat, 
and I was sure I was going to die. The 
people fanned me and gave me whisky, and 
after a while I came out of it, weak as a cat, 
sir, and all in a cold sweat. 

“But my stomach got worse afterwards, 
and I was afraid the choking might come 
back, and the next time it would certainly 
kill me. It was about this time, one day, I 
picked up a North Cheshire newspaper and 
read of a case like mine being cured by 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I thought 
half-a-crown would na’ break me, and I 
bought a bottle. The first few doses did 
me good, sir. You wouldn’t ’a believed it, 
neither would J, but it did. In a few days, 
maybe two weeks, sir, my stomach began to 
act, and my victuals stopped on it, and my 
strength began to come back.” 

“You had no more choking, then?” said 
the visitor. 

“No, sir, not after that. The fluttering 
of the heart troubled me no more, and the 
yellow went out of my eyes and skin ; and, 
to put it short, sir, after taking two bottles 
of Mother Seigel’s Syrup I got as well as I 
ever was in my life. What this medicine is 
made of I don’t know, but I’m sure that it’s 
not like anything else. If I hadn’t seen 
that account of it in the paper, and been led 
to use it, as certain as | talk to you now, 
sir, I believe I should have been under the 
sod months and months ago. I tell about it 
to everybody, and will do so as long as I 
have a tongue in my head, sir.” 

Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is for sale 
by all chemists and medicine vendors, price 
2s. 6d. per bottle, and by the proprietors, 
A. J. White, Limited, 35, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.U. 
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A WONDERFUL OFFER! 


5° 1000 CARPETS 5* 


Each. 














Each. 


MESSRS. HARGREAVES & CO, 
CARPET WEAVERS, 


Will forward direct from their looms to any address, on receipt 
of Postal Order for Five Shillings, to the first 1000 applicants, 
a genuine WOVEN REVERSIBLE CARPET, suitable 
for drawing- -room, dining-room, bedroom, &c., bordered and 
woven in colours, large enough to cover any ‘ordinary-sized 
room, as an advertisement for their gooda and thus saving 
any middle profit. Remember, these are woven, not printed, 
and are made of a material almost equal to wool. Thousands 
of these Carpets and Rugs have been already sold at almost 
double these prices. 

A RUG SENT WITH CARPET FOR 2/- EXTRA. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money returned. 
DO NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
Cheques, &c., should be crossed “‘ Union Bank.”—Address : 


HARGREAVES & CO., 
159 & 60, Chancery Lane,tLondon. 








CORNS! 


CORNS!! 


CORNS!!! 


Why suffer, when by sending Postal Order for 1s. 1}d., you can have sent post free a 


POT OF BRIGGS & MORDEN'S “CORN CURE,” 


WHICH SOFTENS AND REMOVES 
BRIGGS & MORDEN, Lower Tooting. Whelesale 





THE MOST TROUBLESOME CORN. 
Agents, BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street, E.C. 





FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 


POWDER 


FOR PASTRY.PUDDINCS TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD 





BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL CUSTARD POWDER 
makes delicious Custards and BI It is most agreeable to eat 
with: Puddin; Flos and Stewed Pea Vv are ft, and ne 
} a O shoul be by it. “3 B,.. and Gd all sod iss Pisa Dealers, and at 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


“CLARKES: 


—— 





“WORLD FAMED 


1 a pg — 9 ara eae 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





ls warranted to cleanse the bicod pace all iz impurities, frou 
«hatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of al) 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects are marvelicus. 
Thousands of testimonials from all psrte. In bottles, 28. 9d. 
euch, and in casesof six times the que ntity, 11s. each, of all 

hemists. Sent to any address, for 33 or igs stampa, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 








| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not wean merely to swp them four a 
time and then have them return again. | mean aradical cure. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long — I warrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases, Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure, Send at once for a Treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Address in fall. 
It “Kt ou nothing for a trial, and I will cure you, Address 
Dr. H. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree Ct., Farringdon St., London. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy, 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with an 
KNTIRELY NEW AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
Disease, to any sufferer. Give. Address in full, Dr. T. A. 
SLOCUM, 5, Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGOBATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 
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PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 


Staircase Windows, Boot Panels, Mindow 
Hlinds, Memorial Windows, etc. 


“4 
a 





GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


GOWLAND'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and | 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity | 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 





NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHERS WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY 
have received testimonials from three Physicians 
to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EX- 
HAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S world-famed 
Galvanic Belts, which are so arranged as to convey 
a powerful electric current direct to the affected 
parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 
the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all 
symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885:—‘‘ Having used Mr. PUL 
VERMACHER’S BELTS for many years, in the course 
of medical practice, I am in a position to speak of their 
great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 
or functional malady where Electricity is likely to be 
serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Hanprixup Jonxs, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to 
St. Mary's Hospital, says :—'‘I am satisfied that Mr. 
PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer in 
the field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with 
every encouragement from the profession and scientific 
men.” 

Dr. Gotp1ne Brrpv, M.D., Physician, Guy's Hospital, 
says :—‘* [can hardly recommend Mr. PULVERMACHER’S 
INVENTION too strongly to the notice of my medical 
brethren.” 

For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
**GatvanisM: Naturn’s CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 

















plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstTasLisHxep 120 YEARS. 


Vitat Enerey,.” Post Free from 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
| 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


KEATINGS 


‘BEST gt 
COUGH CURE. 
Sold everywhere in 


Tins. 1/14 each. | 


LOZENGES 





Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d, per Bottle. 














VALUABLE & EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE. 
WHELPTONS 


Are one of mee rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercur 
or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto have prove 
their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, Fs pier 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also ir RHEUMATISM, ULCE 
SOR ES, andall SKIN DISEASES—these PILLS being a DIRECT 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 

In Boxes, price 74d., 1s. r4d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet ’Street, London, and sent free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. 
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PROTECTS 
FROM 


PROMOTES SMALL POX 
THE SKIN A POR) ie BATH 
INVALUABLE 


FOR THE — 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC \ 
SOAP sritiSH MEDICAL JOURNAL! 

most errecrivein SKIN 
ULRY SAY AY LANCET) 


TABLETS 6al/- 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
THE | MEDICAL FAC ET ee 











RELIEF FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES. 
HAYMAN’ —) 


BALSAM OF  _watisieZati. | 
naar mt | HOREHOUND 


The most certain and speedy remedy for 


COUCHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS: 


PARED ONL 
A. HAYMAN & Co. (late of Neath), ‘15, ‘Albemarle Street, St. John’s Square, London, 
And sold by’all Chemists. Price 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6 per bottle. 








































KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 


and DRY, and so guard against the many 
ills that result from damp and cold feet, 


A Boon to Women—A Blessing to Men. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC SOCKS} 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
Worn continually by Princes, Noblemen, and 
Physicians throughout the Country (send for Testi- 
monials), Recommended by all who have tried 
them, A safeguard against RHEUMATICS, Try 
them once and you will always wearthem. Send 
size of foot, and P.O. for |2/§, and you will receive 
them by return of post. Address:— 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LTD. 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W. 


Larner & Ra ttisonse Race 


TEETH LIKE PEARLS 


Produced by discarding cheap and gritty tooth powders and acid washes, 
which ruin the enamel, and by using daily 


ROWLANDS' 
=== ODONTO 


, HATTON GARDEN. = A pure, fragrant, and non-gritty Tooth Powder ; it whitens the teeth, 
prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 


=... and ask Chemists for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 










CORPULENCE. 


All persons suffering from this burdensome and dan- 
gerous state of the body, and even those developing 
tendencies thereto, should write at once for a treatise on 
the subject, just issued by Mr. C. B. Harness, 
Consulting M.dical Electrician, The book 

i in a simple, 
schaaliae A D V | C E H 0 W, rational an 
effective manner, without resorting todrastic medicines, 
quack prescriptions, poisonous preparations, or star- 


dietwry, OBESITY 1S CURED, ‘<<<: 


gratis and post free on application to the 
MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lonpvon, W. 


Casner & Ra koane Viace 
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\UNCLE BOB’S NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 


Author of ** The Chilcotes,” ete. 
—__~-—_ 


CHAPTER XXV, 


Frep TEMPLE found an unexpected 

visitor one day awaiting him when he went 
home to those comfortable rooms of his in 
St. James’s Street, that were the envy of 
his fellow-labourers in the Patent Office. 
i He hada pretty taste, and the fashion 
t, of the time for nicknacks and frippery 
i gave him scope to use it, He had made 
f his rooms very pleasant and cosy, at any 
rate, and his friends liked to gather there 
i to smoke and lounge in the easy chairs, 
} and discuss the last theatrical siren that 
| had enthralled them. Whence did all this 
shining prosperity come? Not from the 
Patent Office, that was certain. Govern- 
' ment is a stern parent and would have its 
children live in Spartan fashion. It was 
generally believed that Fred was happy in 
+ the possession of private means; but, even 
| if it was now and again whispered that he 
f was dipped rather deep, and had engaged 
in certain transactions about which he did 
not greatly wish the Doctor at home to 
hear, he was voted a good fellow all the 
same, and his visitors smoked his cigars and 
drank his wine without scruple., 

It was the Doctor whom Fred found seated 
i} in one of his easiest chairs and surveying 
his arrangements through a gold-rimmed 
eye-glass. Fred did not love surprises any 
fl more than the rest of us; but he came 
forward with as fair a show of cordiality 
j as he could muster. 

* Well, you didn’t expect me, eh?” said 
) the Doctor, giving him a white hand to 
shake. “If you had known of my coming 





you would have stripped off half the finery 
and ordered a bottle of ale and a crust of 
bread and cheese from the tavern round 
the corner. 


you on it.” 
“T’m glad you appreciate it, sir,” said 
Fred, glancing at the decanter and the 


empty glass at his father’s elbow, “but | 
you must not imagine that this is an f 
I had one or two { 


everyday vintage. . 
friends last night whom I—I 

“ Whom you wished to honour,” supplied 
the Doctor blandly. 
coming to-day. For yourself the small 
beer is all you desire, no doubt.” 

“We all like the best we can get, I 
suppose,” he said laughingly, as he drew 
a chair to the table and sat down. 

He had anticipated rather a bad time of 


»”» 





it on seeing his father, and was surprised | 


and grateful to find him in a genial—even 


ajocose—mood, Perhaps some whisper of | 
Fred’s fine prospects had reached the |, 


Doctor, who was like other parents in wish- 
ing and expecting much for his son. 

Seen thus together, they had not much 
likeness to each other; Fred, no doubt, 


followed the traditions of his mother’s | 
family, for he was tall and slim, while the | 


Doctor on the other hand was short and 


plump. His dress was strictly professional ¢ 


in its cut and colour, and he wore a wig in 


which the grey was decorously interspersed } 


with the original reddish-brown shade of 
his own locks ; and, though he was smiling 
now, you could guess very accurately with 
what a solemn blandness he would feel 
your pulse and examine your tongue, 
Family practitioner was, in short, writ | 
large upon him, and he was pleased to 
have it so. Perhaps Fred did not like it 
quite so well, and would have preferred a 
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county magnate for a father. There was 
Malleson, for instance, whose uncle was 
a Baron and the worst-dressed man in 
London, and yet Fred would willingly 
have exchanged his ill-fitting tweeds for 
the smug neatness with which his father’s 
person was adorned 

Possibly the Doctor guessed something 
of this too, for he said : 

“ Well, and what are you going to do to 
amuse an old country fellow for a night?” 

‘What would you like best to do?” 
Fred asked dutifully. “I’ve nothing to 
do; that is, I was going to dine with 
Malleson and one or two other men, but 
Vil drop a line and say I can’t come.” 

“ You must not do that on my account,” 
said the Doctor magnanimously. ‘“ Your 
host’s uncle will, no doubt be one of the 
party, and it is well foryou to keep up a good 
connection. If you could have let your 
friend know that I was here—he—ah— 
might have extended the invitation to me. 
I have had the honor of meeting the Baron 
at Sir Augustus Page’s.” 

“Oh, he won’t be there,” Fred hastened 
to say, hiding his amusement at this 
simplicity. “I really don’t think that 
you'd care about it. It’s only one or two 
young fellows. We dine at the club, and 
take a hand at whist after. It’s all right ; 
Malleson won’t mind.” 

“Very well, my boy,” said the Doctor, 
secretly pleased that his son should be on 
such easy terms with a sprig of the aris- 
tocracy ; “ you shall do with me as you 
please. I found I could spare a couple of 
days, and so I thought I’d run up and 
take a look at you. We medical men, 
my dear boy, don’t know what it is to 
have a holiday once in five years.” Fred 
murmured something which might pass 
for sympathy ; but in truth, if the prac- 
titioner had had many holidays, it might 
have been awkward for his son. 

“T thought you might have had busi- 
ness,” said Fred, feeling very glad that the 
business did not concern him. “Since 
it is pleasure, we must make the most 
of it.” 

“T came to see you,” repeated the other. 
“Sir Augustus and his lady are in town 
for Christmas, and I must pay my respects 
there, but otherwise I am at leisure.” 

Fred settled with the best grace he could 
that they should dine at the Criterion or 
the Holborn, and go to a theatre after- 
wards. 

And I could take you to Mrs. Popham’s, 
if you like,” he added with an effort ; * this 





is her open night, and I can take anybody 
I choose.” 

But the Doctor decided against Mrs. 
Popham’s. 

*T’m an old man,” he said, though he 
would not have liked anyone else to say 
this of him. ‘I can’t afford to take my 
pleasures as lavishly as you young men. 
We'll have a bit of dinner and go to the 
theatre, and then you shall go to your 
friend’s alone. You can give me a corner 
to sleep in ?” 

“ There’s my room,” said Fred, inwardly 
grateful for this concession, ‘I can turn in 
on the sofa for a couple of hours when I 
get home.” 

“Very bad, very bad, this turning of 
night into day,” said the Doctor, shaking 
his head; “but we preach in vain; the 
upper world of London makes its own 
laws.” 

“Aud very pleasant ones too,” cried 
Fred. ‘ Here am I an illustration of their 
working. You wouldn’t say that they 
affect me seriously? It’s all right if you 
are used to it.” 

“T should say that you look remark- 
ably well, my son.” They were by this 
time seated at a snug little table at a 
restaurant, where a band discoursed gay 
music to the diners. ‘I should say,” the 
elder man went on deliberately, “that you 
look as if Fortune were smiling on you.” 

Fred looked down rather consciously at 
his plate. 

“Has anyone been carrying tales of me 
to the country?” he asked. 

‘‘Oh, we hear things there sometimes ; 
a little bird brings us scraps of intelligence 
sometimes,” said the Doctor genially. “ And 
so the millionaire has come back, has he, 
with his millions to spend? Bless me! 
Bob Burton a millionaire—Burton who 
began the world with the proverbial half- 
crown—literally with a beggarly shilling 
or two in his pocket!” He paused a while to 
entertain his amazement, 

‘‘That’s the easiest bit of it,” said Fred, 
with a laugh; “anybody can do it, as 
Mark Twain remarks; but it isn’t every- 
body who can convert the two-and-sixpence 
into a big pile.” 

“T shouldn’t have said that Burton 
was the man to do it,” said the Doctor 


musingly, 
“Neither is he. Good luck did it for 
him. He’s an astounding instance of the 


perversity of Fortune. You’d have said that 
he was the last man she would favour ; yet 
she has heaped her honours on him.” 
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‘ Well,” said the Doctor gaily, “the 
fact remains; rumour hasn’t belied us in 
that particular, and, if it has spoken truth 
in another, I for one will be well satisfied.” 

“In what other?” asked Fred, with a 
fine assumption of innocence. 

‘Come, come, Master Fred! Must I tell 
you all the nonsense I’ve been hearing 
about you and the young lady who shall 
be nameless, but who, if all I hear is true, 
is not averse from a certain young gentle- 
man? You want me to repeat it, do you? 
And you pretend innocence all the while, 
you sly young dog!” cried the Doctor, 
growing facetious. ‘ Well, well; I can 
wait. I can wait till you choose to con- 
fess.” 

“Upon my word, there is nothing to 
confess,” said Fred; but he twirled his 
moustache and smiled in a manner that 
belied his words ; “except that the lady 
you speak of is the most charming in the 
world, and that I am her humble servant 
and slave, as everybody else is who knows 
her.” 

“Well, well, well,” said the Doctor, 
tapping his bosom in a way he had with 
his gold-rimmed eye-glass; “and what 
says the uncle to your adoration ¢ ” 

‘* He’s good enough to look on me with 
favour,” said Fred with a grin. “It’s all 
straight in that quarter; but his consent 
isn’t enough, and I’ve no right—none in 
the world—to count on hers as yet.” 

“All in good time,” said the Doctor 
lightly ; but he looked at his son keenly, 
as if he were making a diagnosis of an 
intricate case. Fred came off very well 
from such a scrutiny. He was abundantly 
good-looking, and he had the gay and 
conquering air which is supposed to be 
irresistible to women. ‘There was no 
reason why he should not succeed ; there 
was, on the contrary, every ground for the 
highest hopes. 

The Doctor was in such a good humour 
that he cheerfully paid the dinner-bill— 
though Fred was supposed to be the enter- 
tainer—and he insisted on franking his 
boy at the play. It is the successful to 
whom all the good things come, and Fred 
had never before found a parental visit so 
agreeable. 

“By Jove! if it hadn’s been for this 
stroke of luck there would have been a 
nice shindy !” said the young man to him- 
self, as he thought of all the complications 
from which his marriage with Tilly was to 
set him free. But he never gave long 
entertainment to dismal thoughts, and he 





parted with his father at-the theatre door 
and hurried off to Mrs. Popham’s, where 
he knew he should meet her. 

Tilly had been unable to persuade her 
uncle to go with her; but she had easily 
enough found a chaperon ; and, in the new 
trouble which had befallen her, when her 
uncle seemed alienated and her cousin lost 
to her, it was a relief to go out into a gayer 
world and forget. 

She had just ceased from dancing when 
Fred got into the crowded drawing-room, 
and he was able to make his way up to 
her. She would not dance again; it was 
late, and she was about to go home; but 
he entreated a moment or two of grace. 

She yielded and listened, while he 
eagerly explained how it was that he had 
not been able to come earlier. She was 
glad to see him; perhaps she had even 
missed him, being used to his devotion ; 
but that was all. She had not longed for 
his arrival, and had not met him with a 
quicker heart-beat ; the moment had not 
yet come in which she could say to herself 
that it was sweet to love and to be loved. 
He played a large part in her life, but he 
was not necessary to it, and, in the medley 
of emotions and feelings through which she 
was passing, the great passion had no place. 
She vaguely felt its absence, and wistfully 
tried to make up to Fred for what might 
be her coldness in the future by a greater 
measure of kindness in the present, 

‘The Doctor descended upon me,” Fred 
was saying, ‘and, as I am a very dutiful 
son, I had to minister to his amusement, 
and to forego my own.” 

“Tf you are so dutiful, it ought to have 
been a pleasure to you,” said Tilly with 
feigned severity. ‘Did he come to town 
on purpose to see you ?” 

“And to buy pills, and plasters, and 
lotions, no doubt,” said Fred with a shrug. 
‘‘ We don’t go into that ; the Doctor knows 
that I have no turn for the details of his 
profession, and the wisest thing he ever 
did was to keep me out of it.” 

“You would make a very bad doctor,” 
she said, shaking her bright head with con- 
viction. ‘ You are too——” 

“Sensitive?” he suggested with a smile. 

“Lazy,” she retorted; “you wouldn’t 
like to be called up in the night, and to 
ride miles in the cold and wet, and to go 
very often without your dinner. You 
prefer ease and idleness,” 

“ ’m a poor, hard-working Civil servant,” 
protested he. “I wa:te my youth over the 
dreams of monomaniacs. If ever I have 
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longed for more leigure, it is that I might 
spend it in your company.” 

But Tilly was always severe in re- 
pressing little speeches of this kind. 

“We are Scotch, you will please re- 
member,” she said. “You may come 
to-morrow night, and discuss Perpetual 
Motion; you haven’t made it in the least 
clear to me what it means,” 

“T’d rather illustrate it by a waltz,” said 
Fred. ‘No,don’t go yet. Your chaperon 
isn’t ready for you; she is gossiping with 
those other old women on the latest scandal. 
It’s cruel to tear her away.” 

But she would not linger ; and, when he 
had seen her to the carriage, he felt no 
temptation to return to the hot, lighted 
rooms above. She was his one attraction 
there: in her grace and beauty ; in her 
brightness; in the very lightness with 
which she withdrew from his advances, 
there was for him a charm which grew in 
potency. A certain nameless wistfulness 
which bordered upon sadness in her look 
that night gave her anew grace in his eyes ; 
she was very fair to see, and she was full 
of a simple goodness before which—when 
he thought of it—he shrank abashed. 

When a man begins to reverence a 
woman for that purity which he has sullied 
in himself, he first begins truly to love her. 
In his degree Fred loved her honestly, 
but he knew with some bitterness of soul 
that, but for her uncle’s ducats, he would 
never have married her. Was he selfish 
and worldly, or was he only wise and 
prudent above his years ? 

The Doctor would have held to the last 
view of his son’s conduct, and had, indeed, 
preached prudence all along; and, having 
himself married a dowerless wife, he was 
the better able to give point to his precepts. 

* You need count on nothing from me,” 
he had early said to his son. “I’ve 
given you the tools, and you must carve 
out your fortune for yourself.” 

Fred knew of no other way which would 
accomplish this, at once so easily and 
pleasantly, than marrying a rich wife. 

When father and son met at breakfast, 
the Doctor’s delightful geniality was found 
to be maintained at the level of the night 
before. He was even more gay, more 
bland, for he had slumbered peacefully in 
Fred’s comfortable bed, while the latter 
had snatched but an hour or two of un- 
easy sleep upon the sofa, 

“You look pale, my son,” he said. 
* Ah, those late hours, those late hours ! 
But when bright eyes command——” 





“ T’m all right,” said Fred rather shortly, 
* Yes, Mrs. Popham manages to make her 
dances go off even in the dead season. 
I’m afraid I can’t see much of you to-day,” 
he continued, changing the subject precipi- 
tately ; “I must be off. They keep us at 
the grindstone at the office.” 

“Oh, I shall manage,” said the Doctor, 
putting up a white, plump hand and 
stroking his chin. He looked at Fred 
through narrowed lids. ‘“ I have business 
too, but, if I can secure a spare half-hour, 
I think I must leave a card on Burton, 
It would be only civil He is a—a family 
connection—and I knew him in the old 
days.” 

In the old days, perhaps, the worthy 
practitioner would not have been so ready 
to assert the fatuily tie ; but do we not all 
love the success/ul? 

“You can give me the name of his 
club ¢” 

‘“‘ He hasn’t got the length of a club yet,” 
said Fred with a grin. “He's studying 
society in a boardiug-house, and fortunately 
he doesn’t seem to care about enlarging his 
experiences.” 

There is a certain recognised amount of 
humbug which is universally practised, and 
without which, possibly, the social wheels 
would creak too painfully. Fred’s little 
pretence of hard work deceived nobody, 
least of all the bland gentleman seated 
opposite him ; as for Fred, he had insight 
enough to perceive that his father had run 
up from the country on purpose to make 
the visit which he was thus gravely arrang- 
ing to squeeze into a moment of leisure. 
There was no question of visiting the much 
nearer kindred at Fulham ; but then John 
and his sister were not of the lucky of the 
earth. 

Perhaps some faint compunction stirred 
the physician’s conscience, for he asked as 
Fred got up to go to his toils: 

“ What of your cousin John—what is he 
about ?” 

* My cousin John is in a bit of a scrape 
at present,” said Fred with twinkling eyes. 
“T think, on the whole, sir, if you’ve made 
up your mind to go and see the old man, 
you had better not know too much of his 
nephew’s proceedings.” 

“ Ah, you young men! you young men!” 
said the Doctor, with a sigh which succeeded 
but poorly in being natural—as if he were 
ill pleased at the cloud which hung over 
John, since it left but a larger share of 
sunlight to his own boy. He did not, 
at least, grieve over a misfortune which 
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rendered Fred’s chances the stronger, nor 
did he propose to journey to Fulham to 
console or counsel the culprit there. 

“T have a little business,” he said, care- 
fully flecking away the crumbs from his 
spotless garments ; “we hard workers can’t 
neglect business even for so pleasant a task 
as renewing acquaintance with an old 
friend. And I must pay my respects to 
Sir Augustus and her Ladyship at Grosvenor 
Place. After that, if there isa spare ten 
minutes—let me see—my train starts at 
four forty. Well, yes, I may just manage 
to run over to South Kensington and leave 
my card.” 

“ Oh, I think you'll manage,” said Fred, 
possibly without intended irony. 

“T suppose Tilly and he must know each 
other some time or other,” he said to him- 
self as ho walked down the street, “ but I 
wish—I wish——” 

He did not formulate his desires, but he 
suffered a vague discontent with himself ; 
with the bland, smiling, neatly-dressed 
Doctor he had left at home; and with the 
world at large. 





CURIOUS MUSIC. 


THE love of producing or listening to 
musical sounds seems to be universal. 
Amongst sven the most savage nations we 
find some form of musical instrument. If 
the sounds produced have any affinity with 
the shape and outward semblance of some 
that we have seen, the efiect must indeed 
be excruciating. We are told by the poet 
that 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend the knotted oak ; 
and, if we are to believe travellers’ tales, a 
concert of Chinese instruments would cer- 
tainly go far to prove the truth of the 
second line here quoted. But it would be 
most unjust to judge of the music by the 
shape of the instrument producing it. 
There is something intricate and curious in 
the form of the bagpipes, and yet what 
child of Caledonia will admit that its music 
is otherwise than charming? Certainly, 
there have been snarling critics, who have 
said that, where “ Hieland” regiments have 
been engaged, the enemy have fled with a 
precipitation and horror which must have 
arisen from a fear of something far more 
dreadful than death; and hints have been 
thrown out that “the pipes” did it. We 
decline to allow any value to this opinion, 
but remember that Addison quotes a re- 





markable passage from Collier's Essay on 
Masic, which runs as follows : 

“T believe it is possible to invent an 
instrument that shall have a quite contrary 
cifect to those martial ones now in use: 
an instrument that shall sink the spirits, 
and shake the nerves, and curdle the blood, 
and inspire despair, and cowardice, and 
consternation, at a surprising rate. It is 
probable the roaring of lions, the warbling 
of cats and screech-owls, together with a 
mixture of the howling of dogs, judiciously 
imitated and compounded, might go a 
great way in this invention, Whether 
such anti-music as this might not be of 
service in a camp, I shall leave to the 
military men to consider.” 

Although we do not pretend to be, and 
are constantly being told that we are not, 
a musical nation, yet, if ability to draw 
music from the most unlikely sources be 
any test, we certainly might claim to rank 
as such. A few years ago, one might often 
see a man standing at some eligible street 
corner, gaining applause and cash from 
the crowd by eliciting lively music from a 
coffee-pot. Whether his music was pro- 
duced by a whistle concealed in the spout, 
or by the modulations of his mouth, we 
are unable to say. The artist who used 
to play in London streets upon a violin 
made of tin we have not seen for some 
years ; perhaps he is the same individual, 
who has since ‘discoursed most eloquent 
music” on a violin, the body of which 
consisted of an old tin, still bearing the 
gaudy red and blue paper covering, which 
tells that it once contained so many pounds 
of American compressed beef. 

But we are at times disconcerted by 
still more primitive instruments. Street 
boys will often oblige us with a fantasia 
on two pieces of slate or bone, a rough 
imitation of the Spanish castanets which, 
played with superior ability, form an essen- 
tial part of the performance of every troupe 
of negro minstrels, 

You, dear reader, perhaps imagine that 
the only musical instrument in your house 
is the semi-grand upon which your wife 
plays so charmingly. You may remember 
that night last winter when you went 
with your wife to spend the evening with 
her mother, and what a weary journey it 
was, late at night, ina cab from Brixton 
to Belsize Park. But you do not remem- 
ber, because you knew nothing of it, that 
Jane, the housemaid, had her brother, the 
postman, to visit her, and that the cousin 
of Hannah, the cook, a gentleman in “ the 
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harmy,” also dropped in “ permiscus like.” 
Neither do you know that after a good 
supper these loving relatives had a happy 
and a lively hour in dancing to the en- 
livening strains filtered through a comb 
covered with thin paper by that inno- 
cent-looking young rascal, your page boy, 
Bob. 

In the New Road is a tavern now called, 
we believe, the Green Man, but formerly 
known as the “Farthing Pie House,” 
which was kept by Price, the “celebrated 
salt-box player.” We are told by Boswell, 
in his “Life of Johnson,” that Bonnel 
Thornton had published a burlesque Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day, adapted to “the 
Ancient British Music,” viz.: the Salt 
Box, Jew’s-harp, Marrow Bones and 
Cleavers, Hum-strum, or Hurdy-gurdy, 
and so on, 

Dr. Johnson praised it, and quoted the 
following passage : 

In strains more exalted the Salt Box shall join, 
And clattering and battering and clapping combine ; 
With a rap and a tap, while the hollow side sounds, 


Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling re- 
bounds. 


The celebrated musician, Dr. Burney 
(father of Madame D’Arblay), was en- 
gaged by Smart and Newberry to set 
this ode to music. It was performed 
at Ranelagh Gardens to a very crowded 
audience. Beard sang the Salt Box song, 
which was admirably accompanied on that 
instrument by Brent, the dancing-master 
(fatherof Miss Brent, the celebrated singer); 
Skegg, on the Broomstick, as bassoon ; and 
a remarkable performer cn the Jew’s- 
harp. 

All the performers in Foote’s Old 
Woman’s Oratory were engaged for this 
occasion, and cleavers were cast in bell 
metal especially for this entertainment. 

With the Jew’s-harp, one note only is 
produced by the elastic spring or tongue, 
which is kept in vibration by the fioger, 
the various sounds being produced by the 
inhalation and expiration of air, modulated 
by the mouth of the performer. It was 
known as early as 1619, under the name 
of Crembalum. In modern times there 
have been some remarkable performers on 
this instrument, who have appeared with 
success at public concerts in the principal 
cities of Europe. The most accomplished 
Eulenstein destroyed, we are told, all his 
teeth by too long a practice of this instru- 
ment, 

The Ham-strum, or Hurdy-gurdy, seems 
to have been invented about the middle of 





the seventeenth century. Pepys, in his 
“Diary” (the fifth of October, 1664), 
Says : 

% To the Musique-meeting at the Post- 
office. And thither, anon, come all the 
Gresham College, and a great deal of noble 
company; and the new instrument was 
brought, called the Arched Viall, where 
being tuned with lute-strings, and played 
on with kees like an organ, a piece of 
parchment is always kept moving; and 
the strings, which by the kees are pressed 
down upon it, are grated in imitation of a 
bow, by the parchment ; and so it is in- 
tended to resemble several vyalls played 
on with one bow, but so basely and so 
harshly that it will never do.” 

Pepys’s learned friend, Evelyn, was algo 
present, as we find from his ‘ Diary,” 
under the same date : 

“To our Society. There was brought a 
new-invented instrument of musique, being 
a Harpsichord with gut strings, sounding 
like a concert of viols, with an organ, 
made vocal by a wheele, and a zone of 
parchment that rubbed horizontally against 
the strings.” 

Many of the instruments used in the 
performance of Bonnel Thornton’s “Ode” 
are now so far extinct that we have no one 
capable of performing on them; but the 
Marrowbones and Cleavers may still be oc- 
casionally met with. It was till very lately 
customary for newly-wedded couples to be 
serenaded by some butchers of the neigh- 
bourhood, who, by striking with marrow- 
bones upon theircleavers, each cleaver being 
ground down to produce a certain noite, 
were able to produce imitations of the 
wedding-bells and various tunes, according 
to their ability. Mostly, these performers 
were amply satisfied with a few shillings 
thrown out to them for the purchase of 
beer; but, in the case of one band cf 
serenaders, the proceedings were carried 
on in a much more dignified manner. 

Persons who were married at St 
George’s, Hanover Square, were serenaded 
by what was known as ‘His Majesty’s 
Royal Peal of Marrowbones and Cleavers, 
instituted 1719.” From their receipt- 
book, which was carefully preserved, it 
appears that the donation, given by each 
person, was generally a sovereign, which was 
received on a silver plate ornamented with 
blue ribbon and a chaplet of flowers. The 
book shows that in the course of a single 
year they received as much as four hundred 
and sixteen pounds. 

Sometimes the boys and idlers would 
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spoit the effect of the marrowbones and 
cleavers by following with what was 
known as “the Rough Music,” elicited 
from pots and pans, drums, whistles, and, 
in fact, anything that could produce noise. 
A letter trom Robin Bridegroom to the 
“ Spectator,” refers to this custom, and 
condemns such sounds as very improper in 
a wedding concert, as “seeming to in- 
sinuate that the joys of this state are 
short, and jars and discords soon ensue.” 

We find in the “Spectator” a remark- 
eble account of some curious music, which 
shows at the same time the free and easy 
manners of those times when men of posi- 
tion did not think it beneath their dignity 
to visit and spend their time in taverns. 
The “ Spectator” tells us: “ I was the other 
day at a tavern, where the master of the 
house, talking of a certain good great 
man, told me he had sometimes the honour 
to treat him with a whistle—adding by 
way of parenthesis—‘ for you must know, 
gentlemen, that I whistle the best of any 
man in Europe.’ 

“Upon desiring him to give us a sample 
of his art, he called for a case-knife, and 
applying the edge of it to his mouth, 
converted it into a musical instrument and 
entertained me with an Italian solo. Upon 
laying down the knife he took up a pair of 
clean tobacco pipes, and after having slid 
the smaller end of them over the table in 
a most melodious trill, he fetched a tune 
out of them, whistling to them at the same 
time in concert. He then sent for an old 
frying-pan, and, grating it upon the board, 
whistled to it in such a melodious manner, 
that you could scarce distinguish it from a 
bass viol. Hearing my friend that was 
with me hum over a tune to himself, he 
told him if he would sing out he would 
accompany his voice with a tobacco-pipe. 
As my friend has an agreeable bass, he 
chose rather to sing to the frying-pan, and 
indeed between them they made up a most 
extraordinary concert. 

“Finding our landlord sogreata proficient 
in kitchen-music, I asked him if he was 
master of the tongs and key. He told me 
that he had laid it down some years since, 
as a little unfashionable ; but that if I 
pleased he would give me a lesson upon 
the gridiron. He then informed me that 
he had added two bars to the gridiron, in 
order to give it a greater compass of 
sound. 

“He afterwards of his own accord fell 
into the imitation of several singing birds. 
My friend and I toasted our mistresses to 





the nightingale, when all of a sudden we 
were surpried with the music of the 
thrush. He next proceeded to the skylark, 
mounting up by a proper scale of notes 
and afterwards falling to the ground with 
a very easy and regular descent. He then 
contracted his whistle to the voice of several 
birds of the smallest size.” 

The “Spectator” concludes by recom- 
mending him to his readers as one who 
deserves their favour, and who may afford 
them diversion over a bottle of wine, “which 
he sells at the Queen’s Arms, near the end 
of the little piazza in Covent Garden.” 

It is curious to think that about a century 
later the eatirists, eseayiste, and novelists 
of London should almost on the same 
spot find “ diversion over a bottle of wine” 
in listening to the bird-like strains of Herr 
Von Jeel. 

The tongs and key may well have be- 
come unfashionable in the days of Addison, 
for in the time of Shakespeare they appear 
to have been in favour with the baser 
people. In “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
the love-sick fairy Queen Titania says to 
Bottom : 

“What, wilt thou hear some music, my 
sweet love?” He replies: ‘I have a 
reasonable good ear in music ; let us have 
the tongs and the bones.” And the folio 
gives the stage direction, “ Musicke, Tongs, 
Rural Musicke.” 

Many other curious methods of pro- 
ducing musical sounds have been exhibited, 
amongst which may be mentioned that of 
Michael Boai, the chin performer, who by 
striking his chin in a peculiar manner 
caused his lips to slap together, and the 
sound thus produced was varied in pitch 
by the modulations of his mouth. There 
have been also many performers who have 
been able to imitate various instruments 
with their mouths alone, without any 
factitious aid. As we are now living ina 
pre-eminently inventive age, we may be 
justified in expecting shortly to be gratified 
with something that shall throw into the 
shade all previous examples of curious 
music, 
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Few things in South Africa impress a 
new-comer, especially one who has been 
accustomed to the enclosed country of 
England, with its regularly defined fields, 
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unbroken vastness of the tracts through 
which one passes. From the waggon or 
eart in which you make your journey, and 
which will be, as it were, your home for 
so many days or weeks, the eye roams 
over wastes of undulating plains, with no 
tree, hedge, wall, or house to break the 
outline, and which trend away into the 
dim distance to be perhaps faintly bounded 
by flat-topped ranges of mountains. In 
the immensity of the prospect, the stillness 
and the absence of life, there is something 
oppressive, 

This is especially the case on the road 
from Cape Town to the Transvaal, vid 
Griqualand West. After leaving Ceres 
you enter upon a succession of Karroos, 
or treeless and waterless plateaus, each 
circumscribed by its distant hills. The 
road traverses these wastes like a mere 
line drawn across a sheet of cartridge- 
paper, and, to all intents and purposes, the 
country to either side of it isa desert. At 
rare intervals—sometimes ten, sometimes 
twenty miles, and sometimes at even greater 
distances apart—are houses, the residences 
of Boers. These houses are generally built 
near a dry watercourse, raised in the maps 
to the dignity of a river, and which may 
occasionally have a little water init. But 
such occasions are always the exception. 
The rain-bearing clouds from the sea are 
generally stopped by the mountain ranges 
nearer to the coast on the south and east, 
and, in some portions of these Karroos, six 
or seven years have been known to pass 
without a shower falling. 

At still greater intervals along the 
road are towns. You ask yourself 
what is the raison d’étre of these towns. 
None of them seem to have any special 
industry. Why were they built? The 
soil is not fertile, there is no attractive 
scenery, and no timber, neither is there 
mineral wealth. There is only water, 
which, after all, may perhaps account for 
the mystery. 

These towns generally consist of red and 
white houses, built of brick or plastered 
mud. The few streets cross each other at 


right angles, and are perhaps graced by a 


few willows. At a little distance will be 
the Native Location, where the black and 
coloured people live. To arrive at one 
of these towns—built in the middle of a 
treeless veldt, sometimes without a bush 
worthy of the name of tree within a hun- 
dred miles—is like calling in at a small 
island in mid-ocean for a few hours. Per- 
haps two days later you will touch at 





another island--I mean town. They 
all present a strong family likeness, and 
are all surrounded by the same barren 
wastes, 

As you go northwards—say after leaving 
Victoria West—game begins to appear on 
the plain. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that in the more southerly districts 
there is an entire absence of game. Quite 
the contrary. Within a few miles of such 
centres of civilisation as Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth small gazelles, genets, hares, 
jerboas, and deer abound; but, as a rule, 
they lurk in the kloofs and thickets until 
nightfall, when they issue forth. Here, 
however, there is no concealment. Herds 
of springbok are seen daily from the wag- 
gon. Then the sportsman, for there is sure 
to be a sportsman in the party, unearths a 
rifle from his baggage. The waggon stops. 
The sportsman takes a long and careful 
aim, and fires. You see the bullet knock- 
ing up the dust about four hundred yards 
off. The buck are really about six hun- 
dred yards distant, but the purity of the 
air in these upland plateaus causes objects 
to appear much nearer than they really 
are, and it is difficult to judge distance on 
a bare plain. 

At the sound of the rifle the springbok 
bound seven or eight feet in the air, clear- 
ing at each’ spring some fifteen feet of 
ground. In this manner they make off 
for a few hundred yards, then they 
change their mode of progression to a 
trot, arching their necks, and lowering 
their noses to the ground. Then they 
stop, and turn to have another look. 
In the meantime the waggon has gone 
on. At a distance of perhaps half- 
a-mile the buck trot along, keeping up 
with it, Then they commence to circle 
ahead, approaching the road. As the 
road is reached, each buck clears it with 
a single bound, so suspicious are they of 
beaten tracks. Ten, twenty, or thirty of 
them leap it together, and then, trotting 
away over the veldt, they once more stop 
and regard the waggon inquisitively from 
the other side. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago, perhaps 
only a couple of hundred miles further on, 
one might chance to see a trek-bokken, or 
migration of springbok. ll night at 
the outspan would be heard the grunting 
of bucks, and at daybreak the plain would 
be seen covered with a living mass of 
springbok, marching steadily along. For 
hour after hour they would continue 
pouring through an opening in the hills 
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like a flood, and disappearing over a 
distant ridge. Thera is something majestic 
in these countless herds of wild animals all 
moving in one direction without a pause. 
Then many men feel stirring within them 
instincts which have been doubtless in- 
herited from our remote savage ancestry, 
and which have been disguised by civilisa- 
tion, but not rooted out. They rush to 
gun and horse. They charge upon the 
flanks of the living mass, loading and firing 
again and again, until with the thirst of 
blood satiated, and the plain covered with 
the bodies of twenty, thirty, or forty dead 
and dying springbok, they return to the 
outspan exulting. One, or at all events 
two victims, would have been sufficient for 
food ; the rest will lie there and rot, or be 
devoured by jackals and vultures. Such 
trek-bokken are now, I am told, only to 
be seen far north in the Transvaal or 
Bechuanaland. The only wonder is that, 
considering the number annually slaugh- 
tered, for sport, for food, and for the 
gratification of the instinct of destruction, 
there are any left to migrate even so near 
as that; for since the opening of the 
Diamond Fields, thousands upon thousands 
of springbok, blesbok, and black gnus have 
been killed ; and waggon-loads of spring- 
bok venison, brought in by the Boers for 
sale, may frequently be seen at Du Toit’s 
Pan and the New Rush. 

At night-time you will outspan in the 
veldt, near some vley, or close to a Boer’s 
house, with a dam appertaining thereto. 
If the latter, it does not follow that you 
will sleep under a roof, as Boers do not, 
as a rule, have spare beds. The whole 
family usually occupy one bed-room, and 
sleep in their clothes. For the casual 
visitor, who dislikes sleeping out of doors, 
there is the floor of plastered dung of the 
other apartment, or perchance, if it be 
sufficiently long, a table ; but to most men 
a kaross or blanket on the ground out in 
the open air is preferable to these. {There 
is a strange sense of novelty in sleeping out 


- of doors in an unknown country for the 


first time. There is a sense of insecurity 
produced by the absence of the four en- 
closing walls to which you have been 
accustomed, and by the knowledge that 
your present retiring-room is a plain 
several miles in extent. All this, however, 
wears off in a day or two at the most, 
and sleeping on the ground in your clothes 
and boots becomes soon to be regarded 
as the normal condition of things. 

As darkness sets in the cranes and 





herons from round about begin to col- 
lect on the vley or dam by which you 
have outspanned, and form long rows 
in the middle of the shallow water, 
where they may remain all night secure 
from the attacks of jackals and wild cats. 
At intervals during the night you hear 
them calling to one another, and some- 
times all their voices are raised in a 
general hubbub. Either something has 
alarmed them, or the birds which have been 
on the watch are suggesting that it is 
time for others to relieve them of that 
duty. In the bright moonlight you will 
see them all chattering together volubly, 
and then, the matter in hand having been 
settled, all but two or three tuck their long 
necks under their wings and go to sleep 
again, 

At a little distance will be the camp 
fire of your “boys” — Korannas, Ba- 
sutos, Griquas, or Bechuanas. They 
are accomplished liars, and enliven the 
evening by startling narratives of their 
own achievements. Sometimes they break 
out in song, which usually consists of a 
solo, two or three bars in length, yelled at 
the top of the voice, and a chorus, all this 
in a minor key. The air is not unpleasing 
if somewhat monotonous, 

These songs are generally about war or 
cattle-lifting. I remember one in particular 
about cattle, of which the chorus was, 
“ E—e—e—yu—yu—yu. E—e—e—yu— 
yu—yu.” The performers were, I believe, 
Zulus, and the song was accompanied with 
vigorous gestures, The men were squatting 
on their haunches round the fire, with their 
elbows pressed into their sides, and their 
forearms, with the fists clenched, held 
straight to the front. At the sound “E— 
e—e—,” they drove their arms out to 
their full length, and at each “ yu,” they 
brought back their elbows with a thud 
to their sides. So much energy did they 
expend in this exercise that they were 
all streaming with perspiration, and in 
the firelight looked as if they had been 
polished. This song went on without 
change for an hour at least. 

After cressing the Orange River at 
Hopetown the scenery changes slightly. 
At Scholtz Fontein, instead of the stunted 
rhinoster bush, the rolling plains are 
covered with grass, not with turf like an 
English meadow, but with grass growing 
in tufts and patches, coarse-looking and 
from one to two feet high. Clumps of 
camel-thorn acacias, with their broad- 
spreading crowns, give the plain a park- 
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like appearance ; and hanging down from 
their branches are the nests of the sociable 
weaver-birds, built so closely together that 
the whole resembles one large nest covered 
with a single conical roof perhaps three 
feet in diameter, Ant-hills, about three 
feet high and nine feet in circumferance, 
formed of a reddish-brown earth, stud the 
plain. Those deserted--and an ant-hill 
is always deserted when its queen dies— 
can easily be distinguished from those 
still inhabited by their rough and _per- 
forated exterior. Perchance, if you search, 
a wild-bee’s nest, with its stock of sweet- 
scented honey, may be found in one of 
them. 

On the rocky hills and knolls, baboons, 
which probably you will not have seen 
since you traversed the three mountain 
barriers at Baine’s Kloof, Mitcheli’s Pass, 
and Hottentot’s Kloof, begin to appear. 
On the ridges their sentinels, generally 
old males, distinguished by the long thick 
hair which falls over their shoulders, will 
be posted to keep a sharp look-out, while 
the remainder of the troop are intent upon 
plundering some mealie field or garden 
below. If you attempt to approach, one 
of the sentinels will utter a warning cry, 
and in a few minutes you will see the 
whole community scrambling up the rocks; 
mothers with their babies clinging round 
them, half-grown boys and girls, and adult 
males, all with their pouches and paws 
filled with their spoil. On the march they 
move with almost military precautions, 
The young males form the advanced guard, 
and are scattered over the ground far ahead 
as scouts; next comes the main body, 
composed of the females and young ones, 
while the old men brivg up the rear. 

The Dutch fa:mers complain bitterly of 
their depredations, Whenever a garden 
or field is left unguarded, they descend 
upon it and plunder. They are said, too, 
to be very destructive with sheep, seizing 
the lambs, and tearing open their stomachs 
with their teeth, so as to drink the milk 
they contain. In this way they will kill 
several in a very short time. They are 
sufficiently fierce, especially when wounded, 
and even when unmolested have been 
known to attack and kill men; but with 
modern fire-arms they are shot easily 
enough. From a distance of three or four 
hundred yards a rifle bullet may be 
dropped into the midst of a group. They 
do not at once scatter to cover. They 
utter loud cries, surrounding the one that 
has been wounded or killed, and appear 





to be inquiring whence the missile has 
come. They search the surrounding 
country with their eyes until they discover 
the aggressor, and then, in a moment, not 
one is to be seen. The pitiful, half-human 
gestures of the wounded, especially of the 
females, and the pathetic endeavours of 
the young to arouse their dead mothers, 
makes the shooting of baboons but sorry 
sport ;” but the Boers have the destruc- 
tion of their flocks or crops to avenge, and 
so are callous. 

Probably you will one day stop at 
a farm devoted to ostrich-farming, a 
profitable business enough, but attended 
with risks peculiar to itself. Birds 
just hatched are worth five pounds; a 
half-grown one from twenty pounds to 
fifty pounds; and as much as one hundred 
and twenty pounds is sometimes paid for 
brooding hens. Should a wild ostrich 
happen to come along that way, he will 
carry off with him all the semi-domesti- 
cated birds, and the ostrich-farmer is 
ruined. The birds are plucked before they 
are a year old. The operation is attended 
with some difficulty and danger, as the 
kick of an ostrich will easily fracture o 
limb. When several have to be plucked 
they are penned up closely together, so 
that there is no room for them to spread 
their wings, or make that dart forward, 
which appears to be the necessary pre- 
liminary of a kick, and the men then go 
among them. 

At some farms the half-grown ostziches 
run about round the house like domestic 
poultry. I remember this was the case at 
a farm, Du Plooi’s, I think, near the Riet 
River. We outspanned there oue morning 
about ten, and arranged with the people to 
have some breakfast. Among my fellow- 
travellers was a young Englishman, who, 
ever since we had started from Cape 
Town, had been making conscientious en- 
deavours to empty his flask of “Cango” 
brandy between every two halting-places. 
It was an internecine struggle, in which 
it seemed probable that the flask would be 
the victor, for, throughout the past day or 
two, the man had been observed making 
wild clutches at imaginary flies in the air 
in front of his nose. He leoked suspici- 
ously at the ostriches at this place, hall- 
doubting perhaps whether they were not 
mere creations of his brain, and they 
certainly did look ugly and ungainly 
creatures, for they had been plucked 
recently, 

We went in to breakfast, which con- 
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sisted of the invariable tough mutton 
chop, fried in sheep-tail fat. 1 had a seat 
opposite the door, and my vis-d-vis was 
the young Englishman. We had only 
been seated a few minutes when I ob- 
served an ostrich saunter in at the door. 
It came up behind the young man, peered 
quietly over his shoulder for an instant, 
and then, darting its head forward, 
snatched a mutton chop out of his plate. 
I shall never forget the look of horror 
which came into his face, as this sudden 
apparition of a long, raw-looking, and 
snake-like neck, terminated in a pointed 
head with a very vicious eye, appeared 
over his shoulder. He uttered a loud 
shriek, dropped his knife and fork, and 
sprang to his feet. Everybody laughed as 
the ostrich retreated through the door, 
and our Bacchanalian friend sat down 
again ; but his appetite was gone, and he 
was trembling all over. Just before the 
waggon started, I was strolling round 
near the house, when I saw him, at the 
foot of a kopje, hurling stones violently 
at some object on the ground. Thinking 
he might be going to be ill, or that he was 
engaged in a frantic encounter with an 
imaginary snake, I approached softly, and 
saw that he was reducing his flask to the 
condition of powdered glass. When he con- 
sidered that the fragments were sufliciently 
small, he crushed them under his heel, 
and returned to the waggon. Hencefor- 
ward he drank no more “Cango;” his 
fright had produced good results, 

The inhabitants of these up-country 
farm-houses are a strange people. The 
Boer is neither the pious and patriotic in- 
dividual of unobtrusive habits that he is 
asserted to be by his zealous supporters in 
Great Britain, nor is he the cruel and 
bloodthirsty destroyer of native women 
and children that he is depicted by his 
detractors. He is simply an individual, 
who, through force of circumstances, 
namely, his separation from civilising in- 
fluences and his isolated life, has fallen 
away in some respects from civilisation. 
He is behind the times, that is all. He 
hates change and progress, and not only 
is satisfied to live as did his father, but 
firmly intends that his son shall continue to 
do so also. The Boer’s hatred of innovation 
is intense. Those men who threw up their 
farms in the Transvaal, and, in 1875, mi- 
grated with their families to Damaraland, 
where the majority died, and the survivors, 
in the utmost destitution, had to be as- 
sisted by the British Government with 





food and clothing sent by steamer to 
Walvisch Bay, expatriated themselves 
simply because President Burgers sup- 
ported the scheme for the construction of 
a railway from Delagoa Bay to the Trans- 
vaal, and they did not want to be 
brought into contact with any new-fangled 
notions, 

As are the men, so are the women. The 
latter can hardly be described as good- 
looking as a class, and their appearance is 
of that description which we should term 
“dowdy.” I have, however, seen pretty 
Boer girls—pretty, that is, in a Dutch 
style of view. One, I remember, I saw 
when I was travelling up to the Diamond 
Fields in the Transport Waggon with the 
young Englishman whose adventure I have 
just narrated. Amongst the passengers 
was a young Adonis from the suburbs of 
London, who made most praiseworthy 
attempts to “touch up” his personal ap- 
pearance whenever we stopped at a farm- 
house or a town, and who even ran the 
risk of being considered haughty by con- 
tinuing to wear a collar and necktie all 
through the journey, but who had looked 
in vain all along the road for a young 
damsel of attractions worthy of his high 
approval. 

One day the conversation turned upon 
the personal charms of the wives and 
daughters of the Boers whom we had met 
during our upward journey, I regret to say 
that, as a rule, the remarks were of a dis- 
paraging nature, made all the more unre- 
strainedly because there did not happen 
to be any Dutchmen in the waggon. The 
ankles of the fair creatures with whom we 
had made a passing acquaintance were 
termed bulbous, their faces heavy and 
expressionless, and their feet elephantine. 
Their figures were compared with the 
outlines presented by weil-filled coal- 
sacks, and their costume characterised as 
immodestly scanty. If the truth must be 
told there are many things about the 
up-country Boer ladies which, to the eye 
of one accustomed to the gorgeously- 
apparelled dames of European cities, appear 
at least odd. The charm of a well-turned, 
but rather plump ankle, exposed perchance 
by the frolics of the wanton summer breeze 
in the voluminous cotton skirt, is well- 
nigh nullified by the coating of red dust 
or mud which covers its otherwise un- 
clothed beauty. No foot, besides, could 
look well when thrust, unstockinged, into 
a down-trodden and slipshod shoe; while 
no figure could appear to advantage when 
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clothed in a loose cotton gown, merely 
drawn in at the waist. But then al- 
lowance must be made for the necessities 
of the situation. Separated forty, fifty, 
or one hundred miles from “ dry-goods” 
stores, the paraphernalia of female finery 
could only with difficulty be obtained, even 
if they were suitable for the surroundings 
and occupations of the wearers; and the 
extreme scarcity of water at most seasons 
of the year renders ablution an incident in 
one’s life. Our suburban Adonis, however, 
absolutely declined to take into consider- 
ation any of these extenuating circum- 
stances, and loudly bewailed the want of 
comeliness and refinement in those few 
ladies he had met during the journey. 

‘*We shall stop at Riet Fontein to- 
night,” said the guard, “and there you'll 
see a regular beauty.” 

“ Humph,” said Adonis disparagingly. 

“A really pretty gal,” continued the 
guard soliloquisingly. 

“ Bosh,” 

“ And muck superior to the or'nary run 
of gals,” 

“ Skittles,” 

“With such eyes—sky-blue—and teeth 
like a Kaflir.” 

* Haubug.” 

‘‘Been known to refuse all the best 
offers round about,” the guard continued. 
“Said them chaps wasn’t refined enough 
for her. Reserving herself for an English- 
man, paps.” Then he appealed to a 
passenger: “You know Lera Kruger, 
don’t you, Grainger ?” 

The man thus called upon to substan- 
tiate the unknown damsel’s claims to 
high class beauty roused himself wearily 
on the hard seat, and held forth. From 
the fragmentary sentences interspersed 
amongst the torrent of expletives which 
formed the principal portion of his speech, 
we gathered that the young lady was 
indeed a miracle of loveliness, a desert 
flower ; but his description was rendered 
singularly indefinite by his complicated 
metaphors. 

Shortly before dusk we arrived at Riet 
Fontein, an unpretentious house of the 
usual type, consisting of two rooms. The 
span of mules was so knocked up by the 
long, hot, and dusty journey of the day, 
that it was evident that they would require 
' more than the usual two or three hours 
of rest, and the guard, after inspecting 
the animals, declared that we should not 
siart till next morning. Having been 
sitting with our legs cramped up since 





three in the morning of that day, this 
announcement was received with content- 
ment, and we revelled in the prospect 
of being able to stretch our legs for nine 
or ten hours. 

As we strolled towards the door of the 
house, a young lady appeared on the 
threshold, and stared at us. She was 
unquestionably - pretty—in a bucolic way. 
Fine fresh complexion, bright blue eyes, 
straight rose, red lips, and brown hair. 
A thought too short and plump, perhaps. 
In the matter of costume she was not 
superior to her fellow-countrywomen. 

“That's Lena,” said the guard to 
Adonis, 

The latter cocked his hat a little on 
one side, twirled an incipient moustache, 
and ogled the damsel. He was not at all 
a bad young fellow, only he was at the 
time labouring under the impression that 
no woman could resist his great personal 
attractions. 

“Tl introduce you, if you like,” con- 
tinued the guard. 

There was really no necessity for this 
ceremony, we had done very well without 
it hitherto; but Adonis acquiesced. The 
guard shook hands with Lena, said some- 
thing to her in Dutch, at which she laughed, 
and then indicated the swain by a gesture. 
The latter gracefully removed his hat, and 
the young lady extended a plump and 
sun-burned hand. She addressed some 
incomprehensible remark to him in Dutch 
and again smiled, while he responded in, to 
her, equally incomprehensible English. It 
was difficult to carry on a conversation 
under such circumstances ; but the young 
lady evidently wanted to be affable, and 
there was an absence of mannerism and 
conventionality about her which doubtless 
made Adonis regret that he had ne- 
glected the study of modern languages, 

When she went to look after the house- 


hold affairs, notably the preparation of a 
meal for us, Adonis was quite enthusiastic 


about her. She was, he said, the only 
pretty girl he had seen in South Africa. 
He inquired, too, more than once, what 
was the exact distance of Riet Fontein 
from Bult Fontein, his intended place of 
residence ; and it appeared as if he were 
inwardly considering the practicability of 
riding or driving over from there occa- 
sionally, when he had improved his 
knowledge of the Dutch language. The 
secret of the young lady’s amiability was 
revealed to me by Grainger. The guard, 
he said, had told Lena that Adonis was a 
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young man of wealth and influence, who 
had come to South Africa to seek a wife, 
and that he was travelling this way on 
purpose to see her, having heard of her 
charms by report. There was nothing un- 
conventional to Boer ideas in this mode of 
selecting a partner for life, and the young 
lady no doubt felt flattered. 

Perhaps, under more favourable circum- 
stances, this budding love-affair might, 
when thus artfully stimulated, have 
ended in the usual way. During the 
evening Adonis endeavoured by expres- 
sive glances to make up for his unfortunate 
inability to converse with her; but he had 
not much time for practising this art. 
About half-past eight the Boer family 
retired to rest in the sleeping apartment ; 
and of the passengers some slept in the 
waggon, some under it, and some on 
the floor of the room in which we had 
supped. 

Next morning, soon after daybreak, we 
were ready to start. The Boer family was 
already up, and Adonis sauntered into the 
house to bid farewell to Miss Lena, and 
perhaps to make promises in pantomime 
of a speedy return. He did not see her 


inside, and was turning to come out of the 


door, when he ran against the guard, who 
was just entering. 

“Just the chap I wanted to see,” said 
the latter. ‘Lena’s round at the back of 
the house, waiting to say good-bye to you. 
She’ll expect you to kiss her—it’s the 
custom, you know, in these parts.” 

Adonis moved off jauntily when the guard, 
suppressing a wild chuckle, seized me by 
the arm, and dragged me round to the 
back of the house, by the side opposite to 
that which Adonis had taken. We all 
three arrived behind about the same 
moment, and the first thing we beheld 
was a Batlapin woman holding a struggling 
sheep by the legs to prevent it breaking 
loose, while Lena, the pretty Lena Kruger, 
was cutting its throat with a butcher's 
knife. She looked up at Adonis, and 
smilingly said “‘good-morning” to him. But 
it wastoo much forhim. He turned round 
sharply on his heel, his face the picture of 
unutterable disgust, and, without paying 
the least attention to the loud guffaws of 
the guard, climbed into the waggon and 
sat there stolidly till we started. 

No doubt Lena must have been utterly 
at a loss to account for the sudden 
alteration of manner in a young man who 
had, only a few hours before, regarded 
her so kindly. But I have no doubt 





she got over it. The Boers are not ro- 
mantic, and I do not fancy that she pined 
much—at all events not too much, for 
when I returned that way some few 
months later, I heard that she had married 
the jocular guard. 





“OUR BOYS” IN FRANCE. 


Our Boys are not what they were. 
Miss Cobbe, in her humorous “ Faith- 
healing and Fear-killing,” complains that 
they are afraid of catching cold at cricket ; 
of bathing too soon after meals; of being 
thrown when, not having learned to ride, 
they are offered a mount on a pony. Alto- 
gether she is driven to believe that the race 
of molly-coddles is unpleasantly on the in- 
crease. It may be so; boys certainly are 
more luxurious—would revolt against the 
Spartan bareness of bed-room and study 
which sufficed for their fathers. But a 
Frenchman, Dr. Rochard, makes the same 
complaint about French boys—that they 
are losing tone and nerve, and getting 
short-sighted and dyspeptic. And he 
proves his case, as far as the higher classes 
go, seeing that the French Admiralty has 
been obliged to waive the rule against 
admitting short-sighted officers into the 
Navy — the percentage of short-sighted 
boys in the Lycées having risen almost to 
the German level. What is the reason? 
“ Overwork,” he unhesitatingly replies. In 
France its mischievous action is chiefly inthe 
higher grades ; and above all in the board- 
ing schools, in which with us the mental 
pressure is more than counteracted by the 
games that make up so large a part of 
public school business. 

In France, public schools have not yet 
begun to move into the country. The 
big Lycées are, many of them, in 
quarters much like that in which Mer- 
chant Taylors’ used to be. Some few 
have really good gymnasiums, swimming- 
baths—every modern aid to health. But 
they are the exception; most Lycées 
have nothing but a close little play- 
ground, in which it is a farce to talk 
of the boys setting seriously to games, 
Then, the hours are too long; “ prepara- 
tion” takes up three hours in the evening, 
besides ‘‘ before breakfast.” And this goes 
on under the eyes of a “ maitre répétiteur,” 
whose duty it is to incessantly worry the 
boys into the more steady getting up of their 
tasks. No wonder there are constant rows 
between these poor fellows and the elder 
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lads. Even a French boy, with the spirit 
drilled out of him by years of this kind of 
work, gets rebellious ashe grows towards the 
end of his course ; the “ maitre répétiteur ” 
is enough to exasperate the very gentlest. 
Of course it is the ‘‘ exams.” which make al] 
this hard work inevitable. French fathers 
have a notion that school is the place to 
prepare a boy for the Civil Service or for 
any competition whatsoever. With us, 
very generally, leaving school means be- 
ginning to work in earnest; the “coach” 
or “grinder” does here what the staff of 
the Lycée is expected to accomplish among 
our neighbours. 

“ Ab, these exams!” sighs Dr. Rochard. 
They turn the boys into prematurely old- 
young mev. They kill off a large percentage 
of the most promising of them. For it is 
the good boys, those anxious to do well, who 
suffer most. An empty-headed idler will 
sit through the whole preparation-time with- 
out worrying himself to learn a single line. 
But the good boy suffers ; he tries honestly 
to become a living encyclopedia by the 
time the exam. has begun; he works at 
mark-getting as though it was a matter of 
life and death. “ For that is one great fault 
of the system,” says Dr. Rochard ; “ boys 
are set to learn too many things.” The 
field has become so vast, that even the 
Admirable Crichton would have been 
thrown out. Division of labour, special- 
ising, is now as necessary in education as 
in handicrafts. One boy must learn one 
thing, another another, according to what 
he will chiefly want by-and-by. As it is, 
boys are set to work too soon, they work 
too hard and in bad air and unhealthy 
surroundings ; above all, they work at too 
many subjectz. 

Fancy the difference between a reaper 
working all day in the blazing sun, and a 
man sitting behind a reaping-machine with 
less to do than the driver of a Hansom 
cab. It is quite likely that the soldiers of 
the future, being chiefly recruited from 
the farm-labourer class, will be less en- 
during than the men who went through 
the Peninsula, less able to bear hardship, 
more easily knocked up by long marches, 
At least the French think so; they point 
out how long walks are going out of fashion, 
even in the country. Everybody travels 
by rail. Of course soldiers share the 
benefit, if such it is. They use the rail- 
ways and not the high-roads; and they 
are taking to bicycles and tricycles at such 
a rate that marching will, before long, be 
confined to parade and ceremonial. Whether 





these soldiers of the future will have the 
same endurance as those of bygone days, is 
doubtful. For wars fought out in Europe, 
it will not so much matter; for, every year 
the perfecting of engines of destruction 
makes it increasingly certain that between 
civilised nations a short campaign will 
generally decide everything. It is in 
countries like Afghanistan, that the hardy 
fellow who has worked till his muscles are 
like iron, and who could march across the 
world without getting foot-sore, will prove 
his superiority. To think that over-edu- 
cation is injuring our English labourers is 
impossible for one who has ever lived in 
the country. They are not so tolerant of 
hard work as were their father, not be- 
cause they are too highly educated—for 
they certainly are not ; but because they are 
not so early trained toit. By the time a 
tall lad has passed his Third Standard, he 
has got too old to grow into his work as 
the older race used to ; he comes to it full- 
grown, and therefore never learns it so 
thoroughly as his grandfather did. And 
then he has, in England as in France, so 
few games, “Nine men’s morris,” what- 
ever it was, has died out ; skittles are rare ; 
cricket is local, so is wrestling. There are 
thousands of English villages where the 
children have no play-place but the high- 
road. There they set up their pile of 
stones for wicket, and try to do something 
with a wooden billet, and a bit of a rail- 
fence ; but it is poor work. As for climb- 
ing and rambling through the woods, that 
is never thought of except by the poachers ; 
the woods are so closely preserved, that I 
know of square perches of ground, lovely 
forest lawns, carpeted with sweet violets, 
from which no blossom is ever gathered 
for fear of “disturbing the birds,’ and 
which I only learned the existence of by 
accident, and was then “ warned cfi.” 

Dr. Rochard’s complaint is that every- 
thing in our modern system tends to para- 
lyse the body, and over-excite the intellect. 

The eighteenth-century “encyclopsedists” 
began the mischief by insisting on a wider 
course than the old Latin, with a little 
Euclid and the Greek rudiments; but 
trade and railways have a good deal to 
auswer for. They have forced those 
who want to succeed to learn modern 
languages, and to get an insight into 
natural science. Guvpowder destroyed 
the old tournaments, and almost did away 
with physical training ; and now exams., 
which have put “grand old leisure” to 
hopeless flight, give little time and less 
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inclination for fencing and fives, the two 
manly games which have lasted on from 
the Middle Ages, That, at least, is the com- 
plaint in France. We happily have got a 
stage further. With us, if the mischief 
was ever serious, the reaction has set in, 
Thanks partly to our Volunteer movement, 
partly to that love of out-door sports, 
which no amount of exams. has yetsucceeded 
in killing, our “classes” do not suffer to 
the same extent as the French seem tv 
do. One here and there is ruined ; 
brain overwrought, body permanently en- 
feebled, and life either ended prematurely, 
or dragged on in weariness and debility. 
But such cases would crop up under any 
system, and are sometimes due to other 
causes than over-study. Our “ masses” in- 
deed are, alarmists think, getting less 
sturdy, thanks not to over-study, but to 
the condition under which their early years 
are passed; but with our “classes” it is 
probably the very reverse. The great 
reason for this is that we do not let 
gymnastics take the place of games. To 
the French or German lad of sixty years 
ago, they were a wonderful boon. He had 
absolutely no games except billiards and 
dominos; and the young Dessauers must 
have been been delighted when in 1786 a 
gymnasium, the first in Europe, was opened 
in their town. Soon Germany was jull of 
gymnasiums ; and when the French crossed 
the Rhine, and most of the Princes and 
Princelets submitied to Napoleon, patriot- 
ism was nourished in private by “ Turner ” 
(gymnastic) societics, which became semi- 
military, and had for their avowed object 
the keeping up of that strength and agility, 
which were by-and-by to turn the tables 
on their conquerors. Gymnastics were 
adopted, too, by Sweden, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, and even by Spain, But France had 
too much to do with real soldiering, when 
Napoleon was swallowing army after army, 
to care much for anything else. 

Noé till 1818 did the Spanish refugee, 
Colonel Undeano, set up a gymnasium 
which included a good deal of the Pesta- 
lozzian method. It became quite the rage 
in Paris; but not till 1854 were gym- 
nastics made a necessary part of school- 
work, and even then the law was evaded to 
such an extent that, in 1867, out of seventy- 
seven Lycées, thirteen had no gymnasium 
at al], while in thirty-three the arrangements 
were so bad as to render them almost 
useless, And, at best, school gymnastics 
are a poor substitute for games. They 
soon come to be looked upon as part of the 





work ; boys have to be driven to them, as 
with us little boys have to be driven to field 
at cricket. Then the time, too, for gym- 
nastics is wretchedly insufficient : two hours 
a week, while seventy hours are devoted to 
head-work. That seems the great fault of the 
French system—long hours. Eight hours 
a day of brain-work are enough for a man; 
few can do more with impunity even for a 
short time. Fancy, then, working a lad 
of fourteen—just the very age when care 
is most needed—for twelve or thirteen 
hours, amid the gloom, and bad air, and 
depressing conditions of a Lycée. 

Auyone who has met a party of Lycéens, 
marching two-and-two through a towr, 
flanked by half-a-dozen undermasters, 
must have been struck with the contrast 
between them and the average English 
schoolboy. Most of the little boys look 
supremely wretched ; the big ones seem 
like young men who have never been boys 
at all. 

“That is not exercise,” says Dr. Rochard ; 
and what they get in school is not educa- 
tion. To educate is to transmit to the 
young what the old have gained, in such a 
way that it may be a fruitful possession. 
“Cramming” is just the reverse; it is 
wholly fruitless, for, as soon as the exami- 
nation is over, most lads try to forget as 
fast as they can all they were forced to 
learn. 

It is questionable whether breeding 
racers really improves our horses in 
general; to treat boys like racers is even 
less promising, for, when the boy has 
gained his appointment, he has done with 
examinations, and, therefore, may give up, 
whereas a ‘“‘plater,” beginning at two 
years old, will go on competing for years, 
and must, therfore, not be trained too 
hard at first. ‘ Education 4 outrance,” 
Dr. Rochard calls it ; and he says that tho 
mortality in boarding-schools would be 
excessive, as well as the percentage cof 
short-sight, deformed spine, consumption, 
meningitis, etc., were it not that, as soon 
as a boy gets seriously il], he is taken home. 

But the schoolmasters—who, in France, 
eager to get each the largest number 
of honours, oppose any reduction of hours 
—say that many boys actually get stronger 
at school. They come delicate; they go 
away robust. 

“True; but they are the pets,” replies 
the doctor ;” and bringing-up in a glass 
case is, perhaps, worse for a boy than even 
bad air in the dormitory, and stuffiness in 
the clase-rooms, and damp in playground 
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and passages. And even of the pets very 
few really gain by the change. 

Spinal deformity is laid to the door of 
“perfide Albion.” Doctors Dubrisay and 
Dally have just published a book on 
“School Hygiéne,” in which they cry out 
against “the English handwriting adopted 
in France for the last twenty-five years.” 

We slope our writing more than the 
French used to, and therefore French 
children have to sit in a cramped way. 
Certainly it is not our fault that French 
boys try to learn so many things. We 
have long set the example of “a modern 
side” in all our public schools, 

In France this “ bifurcation” was tried 
several times—in 1847; and again under 
the Second Empire—when it failed, though 
started by the omnipotent M. Duruy ; and 
still Dz. Rochard complains that, though a 
little has been done, the mass of French boys 
in the higher schools are all going in for 
the same “ curriculum.” Singing the Doctor 
places among ‘‘ games.” Heis of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion, that nearly everybody can 
sing if he is properly taught, and that the 
use of one’s lungs is as indispensable for 
health as the use of one’s legs. 

He believes, too, in those school walking- 
tours, so common in Switzerland and Ger- 
many. Who has not met in the hilly parts 
of the Fatherland, and at the lower Swiss 
levels, a troop of lads all dressed alike, 
with knapsacks, cross-belts, and big tin 
cases for botanical specimens? Given a 
master of the right sort, who will not 
insist on always “improving their minds,” 
such a tour would be a delightful way 
of shortening the holidays, which are often 
such a terror to the elders and such a 
burden to the boys themselves. Here we 
have something to learn from Continental 
teachers: how to make such a tour profit- 
able without being irksome, good for the 
mind as well as for the body. 

In almost everything else our higher 
grade schools are far superior to the picture 
Dr. Rochard draws of those abroad. Our 
hours are not too long ; our ventilation is 
better; and, above all, our boys do under- 
stand what play means. Sometimes, in an 
extraordinary way, our school sewers get 
neglected, and an attack of typhoid or scar- 
latino, such as rarely breaks out in a Paris 
Lycée, though that has houses all round it, 
will cause all the boys to be sent home. 
It is our primary schools which suffer from 
the same evils that in France beset the 
Lycées : overwork, over-long hours, and 
lack of healthy, invigorating play. 





Monsignor Freppel, the political Bishop, 
made a speech in the House last January, 
about over-hours in Infant Schools; and 
French doctors say that to keep a child 
sitting still, except when itis actually doing 
some head-work, is the worst thing possible. 
So all the old notions about the good of 
children “learning to sit still,” seem quite 
wrong. The more they moveabout, the more 
restless they are, the better. On the other 
hand the Germans think that our Church 
Service, which is more or less sitting still, 
is “almost as good as drilling.” I heard 
a Professor say: “I’ve long wondered 
how you English, who are of the same 
blood with ourselves, can train your young 
people without military drill. Since I 
came to London I’ve found it out. You 
take them to church ; there they all do the 
same thing at the same time. They learn 
joint action and obedience—discipline in 
fact ;” and some people, no matter what 
French doctors say, are old-fashioned 
enough to think that even infants begin to 
do the same by sitting quietly now and 
then with folded hands. But how much 
we might improve the teaching of these 
infants! In our best schools it is very gocd ; 
but in most it is mere dulness and weary- 
ing monotony. If I were on a Schools’ 
Committce, I would be more carefulin choos- 
ing my Infant School mistress than any of 
the rest. So few young women are patient, 
and lively, and clever enough to properly 
carry out one of those admirable systems 
for amusing the little ones ; so many fewer 
are able to do what is better still, invent 
something of the same kind for them- 
selves, and practise it day by day. 

The dulness of the Infant School 
accounts, I think, a good deal for the 
coldness between parents and children, 
often so noticeable in country places. The 
mothers are out at work—field gangs, 
topping and tailing swedes and mangolds 
in the season, or stone-picking, or what 
not; the wee bairns see nothing of them 
all day. Instead, they have to sit almost 
as long as the French children, and in 
many schools with literally nothing to do; 
not even that pulling out woollen thread, 
and ranging them according to colours, and 


parcelling a lot of straws according to | 
lengths, and the other simple devices of | 


the Frébel system. There’s plenty of 
affection, but it gets sadly chilled by sitting 
so long on aform and doing nothing all day 
but half-an-hour’s “ extension movements,” 
and a little spelling out of letters from 
the big sheets on the wall. I have known 
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Infant School mistresses who couldn’t sing ; 
and I have known others who, with the 
school-room adorned with pictures of all 
the creatures in the ark, never attempted 
to say a word about the birds and beasts 
which a new child, at any rate, must have 
gazed at with inquiring wonder. I say, like 
Monsignor Freppel, “ improve your Infant 
Schools.” Then you won’t find lads leaving 
for farm-work, quite content if they can 
painfully spell through a paragraph or two 
of the newspaper. 

A parson friend of mine has often tried 
to get up a night school. No; he cannot 
find above three lads who care to learn. 
The others tell him: “We can read and 
we've got the vote, and what do we want 
any more learning for?” If these louts 
had been better taught as infants ; if their 
awakening curiosity had been cultivated ; 
their early searchings after unknown truths 
not systematically checked; if the main 
part of their early education had not been 
the vain endeavour to make them sit still ; 
they would have looked very differently at 
his kind attempt. 

But I began with French schools, Their 
hours are too long, say the doctors ; and, in 
what answers to our public schools, they 
try to teach too many things, worrying the 
poor boys to death for the sake of doing 
well in the exams. Happily with us the 
public-school boys have altogether declined 
to be worried to death. Play has become the 
most important partof their work. Wehave 
nothing to learn from the French there ; 
but, in our Board Schools, where half-fed 
children have their poor brains over- 
worked in the bad air of a London poor 
neighbourhood, and in our village schools, 
where too often dulness reigns supreme, 
and grammar is made an essential, while 
there is not even an attempt to teach 
geography, we are suffering from the same 
evils that Dr. Rochard cries out against. 
Grammar is all very wellinits way. A firat- 
rate master will teach it so as to make it a 
blessing to the learners. But to teach it 
as it is too often taught, to torture plough- 
boys with subject and object, epithet and 
predicate, is to make it an end instead of a 
means—that is, it is to boil your spade 
because some people have found a spade 
useful for digging up potatoes. 

“What do you know about Lord Nelson, 
little girl?” asked a friend of mine in a 
village school not far from where the hero 
was born. 

“ Please, sir, we’ve not got into verbs ; we 
only do nouns and adjectives,” was the reply. 





We want shorter school time, perhaps ; 
but we want much more sorely a better 
employment of the time. Something ought 
to be done; because the cry that “ physi- 
cally and morally our peasants are steadily 
deteriorating” comes just as loudly from 
those who know our English villages, as it 
does from French doctors. 

At present, our village schools do little 
— of course, with many noble excep- 
tions—except make children lose their 
country words and phrases, and those 
dialectical peculiarities so dear to the 
comparative philologist. 

We shall not suffer as the French do. 
Among them the “ Bacheliers ¢3 Lettres” are 
so weak in constitution through overwork, 
that, out of every thousand, five hundred 
and seventy-five are rejected in the military 
examination! This may well warn us to 
stick to our school games, to our cycling, 
our volunteering. 

But there’s another danger. Hodge has 
the franchise ; Hodge can turn the elec- 
tions; he is just like those Roman “ pro- 
letarians” whom, during the later Republic, 
the great families used to bring up to the 
poll in small armies, bribing, cajoling, 
anything to gain their “sweet voices.” 
Will it come to that in England? Will 
Hodge be between the Primrose League 
and the Liberal Association just what 
Caius was between the Servilii and the 
Clodii? The best way to stop the danger 
—and it is a real one—is to give Young 
Hodge such an interest in his school-work 
as shall make self-education interesting to 
him when he grows up. 


RACECOURSES ABOUT LONDON. 
CROYDON AND ASCOT, 


As far as antiquity goes, Croydon may 
hold its own with any of the race-grounds 
of England, and even claim pre-eminence, 
When horse-racing came into fashion 
with the Stuarts, we hear first of meetings 
at Garterly in Yorkshire, at Croydon, and 
at Theobalds, But then, no doubt, the 
races were held on the downs near 
Croydon, those Banstead Downs, which 
stretch across from Croydon to Epsom, 
now mostly under cultivation. But the 
modern racecourse has nothing to do with 
the downs, and one may live for a good 
while in Croydon without recognising its 
existence. 

There are many Croydons in railway 
nomenclature, and one may travel from 
station to station among villas, gardens, 
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nursery grounds, new streets, tramways, 
all with a decidedly metropolitan aspect ; 
while still the real Croydon, the rural 
town and joint capital of the county, lies 
undiscovered. But Croydon High Street 
still retains its country aspect, with its ins 
and stable-yards, and overhanging signs, 
its warm and comfortable red-brick houses 
a little retired from the highway, its raised 
causeway and lines of shops. 

And while metropolitan Croydon, the 
suburb of villas and tramlines, goes about 
its business, rushing for the morning trains, 
and marching homeward more leisurely in 
the evening cool, when the sweet pure air 
‘| refreshes the tired citizen, and all this 
i recking little of the races that may be on, 
it is quite otherwise in rural Croydon ; 
for there we shall find stir enough among 
the hotels, and the stable-yards, and 
wherever the horsey element is in exist- 
ence. The clerk of the course sits at the 
King’s Arms; forfeits are declared; the 
talk is of weights, of acceptances, and 
scratehings; and a little enterprise, no 
doubt, would discover subscription rooms 
and local clubs in various places, where 
betting is going on merrily, and where the 
knights of the pencil match themselves 
| against all comers. 

In its way this old Croydon has an 
look about it, with its 
‘| old alms-houses and hospital, and its 
| ancient palace, now reduced to hall and 
| chapel. All its ancient dignity Croydon 
, owed to its Lords, the Archbishops of 
'' Canterbury. In the old palace these pre- 
‘| lates kept up a stately household. We 
| read of Archbishop Courtney, who received 
‘| his pall from the Papal Nuncio in high 


‘| solemnity, in the great hall of the Palace. 


| The chapel may recall the memory of 
| Archbishop Laud, who incurred the odium 


i! of restoring the old broken crucifix in the 


| chapel window. 

Yes, Croydon was long a favourite 
' residence of the Archbishops—is now 
\| indeed—for Addington is not far off, and 
'| a far pleasanter domicile to modern ideas 
than the somewhat gloomy old palace, 
which resembled some old college with 
its quadrangle, and grassy lawn, and hall, 
| buttery, and kitchen. The old Arch- 
bishops, indeed, might have enjoyed a 
quiet game at bowls with brother prelates 
and church dignitaries, while the domestic 


‘| chaplain kept the score; but there was 


‘| no room for garden parties or those 
| pleasant fétes which combine the graces of 
society with a certain ecclesiastic colouring. 





Croydon was always the Archbishop’s ; 
he held it im the hollow of his hand, 
with its church and its mill, as Domes- 
day reeords, its eight acres of meadow, 
and wood for two hundred hogs. The 
sides of the downs were then doubtless 
shagged with woods. There is Combe 
Wood still left, a pleasant walk from 
Croydon, with a steep hill to climb, and 
pleasant glimpses of surrounding country 
on the way. But the forest then probably 
encompassed Croydon, joining hands with 
Norwood, and the hogs found their pannage 
where now the racecourse is to be found. 
The name of the hamlet close by— Woodside 
—tells us as much as this, and recalls the 
days when the charcoal-burners built their 
huts all about, and ‘Croydon clothed in 
black,” and the colliers of Croydon were 
noted by the dramatists of the period. A 
certain kind of enterprise, indeed, has 
always distinguished the town. Croydon 
was in a sense the pioneer of railway 
enterprise, and a horse railway from 
Croydon to Wandsworth was established 
as early as the beginning of the present 
century, and at the beginning of railway 
developement, when the South Eastern 
Railway stopped short at the ‘‘ Bricklayers’ 
Arms,” a good way south of London Bridge, 
some may remember a pneumatic railway 
that ran alongside the iron track, and 
which offered an alternative way towards 
London. 

When the St. Leger has been decided, 
and the Great Autumn Handicaps have 
been run, and when Newmarket has put 
up its shutters, and the great legitimate 
drama of the racing world is on the point 
of closing for the season, then Croydon 
comes in with its October Meeting, “ under 
the rules of racing, and Grand National 
Hunt rules.” Not that we have quite 
come to steeple-chasing yet ; but a hurdle 
race or two thrown in gives a flavour of 
cross-country sport to what is otherwise a 
sort of appendix to the regular volume of 
the Racing Calendar. 

It is at Clapham Junction that there is 
first noticeable any decided set towards 
the racecourse ; and there we may notice 
a certain group of noble sportsmen who 
are clearly going to the races, attended by 
a certain number of sympathisers, who 
would like to go—if anybody would supply 
the necessary funds. These last look envi- 
ously upon the bookmakers and upon 
the highly finished young gentlemen 
who are speedily getting rid of a careful 
parent’s gatherings. “ Such as you are, once 
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was I,” seems to say the shambling old 
fellow, as with the lamentable remains of 
a once jaunty deportment, he accosts one 
of these gilded youth. He does not say 
it, however, but lifts his hat with the 
utmost respect— 

“You'll remember, sir, that I told you 
Andromeda was the right one.” 

“Did you, Joe?” replied the other 
jauntily. ‘I don’t remember it.” 

Still there is sixpence or perhaps a 
shilling for Joe, who retires into the back- 
ground as the train comes up, and watches 
the departures with a longing, watery eye. 

There is nothing in the way of a crush, 
and yet there isa remarkable number of 
people moving in our direction. That 
direction does not lead to any of the 
Croydons known in railway time-bills, but 
to Norwood Junction, where there is a 
really wonderful example of a town: a 
complete town with shops and streets, and 
a thronging population, and yet without 
any recognised status or designation. 
Here a number of cabs, waggonettes, and 
other vehicles are waiting, the drivers of 
which are clamouring for the privilege of 
taking us up to the course at a fixed price 
per head. But a long procession of pe- 
destrians streams off towards the course. 
There is no occasion to ask the way; it is 
| only “follow my leader” through lines of 
new streets, many of which have been bailt 
since the last year’s races; rows of neat 
cottage-villas of the tiniest proportions, with 
Liliputian gardens; and ending abruptly by 
an old-fashioned village-green with ponds 
i} and ducks, and tumble-down cottages 
‘| with big, untidy gardens. Here it is 
‘| all country, and we pass through a 
narrow wicket, where half-crowns are pat- 
tering down in a continuous stream, into 
what is really a country farm-yard, with 
hay-stacks, and straw-stacks, barns, and 
stables — stables especially — with loose 
boxes galore, where stable-boys are giving 
their charges a final polish up. Something 
between farm-land and park-land is the 
wide-stretching enclosure, surrounded by 
‘| a substantial hoarding, where the country- 
| man can hardly find a crack to peep 
(| through where he may enjoy a gratuitous 
'| View of the proceedings. 

‘| The ground rises gradually to the stands 
'; and enclosures, and from this point the 
| view is pleasant and countrified, with 
| hardly a hint of the proximity of the all- 
engrossing town. The soft, quiet land- 
scape stretches under the cool autumn sky, 
with cleared fields in their sad-coloured 





livery, with grassy slopes and fringes of 
tufted wood, and church spires rising here 
and there ; the Glass Palace at Sydenham, 
sparkling on high ; and festoons of white 
steam curling everywhere from innumer- 
able trains. Here, too, are close at hand 
all the customary features of arace gather- 
ing, but on a quiet, unassuming scale, 
People do not expect to make or break 
themselves at Croydon Races, and the 
crowd has a stolid, substantial appearance, 
as of people who are performing a serious 
and yet satisfactory function. 

All the brightness and colour, indeed, are 
in the gay silk jackets of the jockeys and 
the shining coats of the horses. The ladies, 
too, present the same autumnal sobriety of 
plumage, and such as are present are 
evidently intent on business rather than 
fascination. ‘There is one severe-looking 
dame, in spectacles, who might pass for a 
professor of mathematics at a ladies’ college, 
and she is evidently making a book upon 
the most scientific principles. 

The touts, encouraged by the presence of 
such a goodly company, are more in evi- 
dence than at the larger gatherings. The 
indefatigable nigger vociferates more loudly 
than ever ; the horsey-looking touts scream 
themselves hoarse ; and, at the conclusion 
of every race, when the winner’s number 
is hoisted, you hear a raucous and en- 
rheumed voice croaking out : ‘Another one 
of Jack Aldridge’s!” Then there is the 
welsher, pale and struggling, hunted out 
of the course as he exclaims: ‘ What have 
I done? Tell me what have I done!” The 
sellers of cards, too, seem more numerous 
and noisy than elsewhere, perhaps in con- 
trast with the autumnal stillness, and in 
the absence of the mighty roar of voices 
that marks the purlieus of Epsom and 
Newmarket. 

But in contrast to Croydon, with its 
quiet autumnal features, a picture of Ascot 
rises to the mind’s eye. Here is all bright- 
ness and glow, a fever-heat of excitement ; 
the pageantry of Royal state mingled with 
the brightest pomps and shows of a luxu- 
rious and pleasure-loving society. The 
towers of Royal Windsor shining from afar ; 
the bright glades and noble avenues of 
Windsor Park ; all the setting and scenery 
of this Royal race-ground combine to 
heighten the impression produced by the 
wide-stretching heath which embraces the 
emerald turf of the course, with its white 
turrets and stands, with the lawns be- 
decked with groups of the fairest and 
nobdlest in the land. 
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And yet, half a century ago, at the 
beginning of the present reign, Ascot 
Heath was, except at race times, still a 
wild and solitary region. The luxurious 
houses which have sprung up all around, 
the flowering shrubs of more than tropical 
brightness, the lawns and gardens and 
lordly pleasure-houses had not come into 
existence. To quote a writer in “ Bailey’s 
Magazine,” in 1863 : ‘‘ The gorgeous-tinted 
tents of Tippoo Saib, pitched for the meet- 
ing, served for shelter, a canvas-covered 
booth was the weighing-room.” The scene 
was of dark firs and brown heather, white 
posts and rails, with Windsor Forest in 
the distance—lonely and wild during the 
greater part of the year. 

Ascot as a race-ground owes its origin 
to that historically unsavoury Duke of 
Cumberland who won the - Battle of 
Culloden and earned the execration of 
the Scottish Highlanders. His nephew, 
George the Third, took up the running, 
and, although not much of a racing man, 
often patronised the races in his homely 
dignity. But to his son, the Prince Re- 
gent, is due the first importance of the 
meeting as a gathering of rank and fashion, 
of beauty and distinction. Such a scene 
of excitement would not be easy to match, 
even at the present day, as the twenty- 
eighth of June, 1791, when the Oatlands 
Stakes were run for, worth three thousand 
guineas, and were won by the Prince of 
Wales’s “Baronet,” beating Mr. Barton’s 
‘‘ Express,” and seventeen others. A hun- 
dred thousand pounds, it is said, changed 
hands over this event; and the Prince’s 
career as a successful owner of race-horses 
seemed fairly started. But in the same 
year the “ Escape ” scandal at Newmarket 
occurred, when Sam Chifney, the Prince’s 
jockey, was accused of ‘‘pulling” the 
Prince’s horse “ Escape,” which the jockey 
had laid some heavy bets against. The 
Prince stuck to Chifney ; right or wrong, 
he would not dismiss his favourite, and so 
he retired in dudgeon from the Turf. But 
he still visited his favourite Ascot, and 
originated the custom of the Royal pro- 
cession to the course, with his team of 
six horses and the carriages of his suite, 
attended by huntsmen and outriders, with 
the Master of the Buckhounds at the head 
of the cortége. The Duke of York, too, 
would often be of the party—that pipe- 
clayed, peppery, and fire-eating Duke, 
who at Wimbledon fought with Colonel 
Lennox, afterwards -the Lord of Good- 
wood : “I desire no protection from rank 





or command,” wrote the chivalrous Duke. 
“T wear a brown coat, and—me, sir, you 
know where to find me.” 

It was when this brilliant era had passed 
away that George the Fourth, broken, dying, 
and without a friend in the world to sympa- 
thise with him, still refused to believe that 
his end was near, and was full of his Royal 
visit to the approaching races at Ascot. 
But when Ascot week came round, the 
flag was half-mast high on Windsor great 
tower ; and any Royal cortéze there might 
have been was of shadows and spectres not 
visible to the general sight. This was in 
1830, and two years afterwards, when 
Sailor William was King, just after all the 
excitement attending the passing of the 
Reform Bill, Raikes records in his 
“Diary :” 

“ Tuesday, the nineteenth of Jane, 1832. 
The first day of Ascot Races attended by 
the King, Queen, etc. As soon as His 
Majesty presented himself in the Stand, a 
ruffian threw a stone at him, which hit 
him on the forehead, but fortunately did 
him no serious injury. The scoundrel was 
taken up and sent to prison. The poor 
King will now see the value of mob popu- 
larity.” 

The culprit, however, turned out to be 
a half-crazy Greenwich pensioner with a 
grievance, and the stone had been sent to 
the address of William the Sailor, and not 
of William the Reformer. 

Victoria, too, in the early part of her 
reign, paid the customary attention of a 
visit in semi-state to Ascot. The Grand 
Stand and the adjacent buildings were com- 
menced in 1839, and it was in that year that 
the young Queen witnessed the race for 
the Ascot Stakes, and afterwards sent for 
the winning jockey, and presented him 
with ten pounds. 

Then there were grand doings in 1854, 
when our ally, the Emperor Napoleon, 
visited the course. Nicholas of Russia 
had been there before him, and had be- 
stowed a yearly vase, which was run for as 
the Emperor’s Cup; but that was discon- 
tinued, naturally enough, when we were 
hammering his forts and towns to pieces. 
So the French Emperor took up the matter 
and gave another vase, which was also run 
for as the Emperor’s Cup, and that went 
on till the disasters of 1870 broke up the 
imperial power. 

Although the Queen, since her widow- 
hood, is no longer herself seen at Ascot, 
yet the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
make up for the blank as far as possible. 
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The first appearance at Ascot of the youth- 
ful pair, after their marriage, is still 
remembered as the greatest day on record 
in the annals of the course. But the 
present year may vie with any of its 
predecessors in the gallant nature of the 
show ; in the company, reinforced by many 
distinguished visitors from all parts of the 
world, gathered together for the Queen’s 
Jubilee ; and most certainly in the quality 
of the horses—for, taking them all round, 
perhaps such a trio was never seen gallop- 
ing together as Ormonde, Minting, and 
Bendigo, who passed the post in the order 
named for the Hardwicke Stakes. 

From Ascot to Windsor is no very long 
journey in a topographical sense, but in the 
social and sporting scale the abyss between 
is very wide; else the course is pleasantly 
placed on the bank of silver Thames, and 
its position, and the approximate date of 
its summer meeting, are fixed in the mind 
of the present writer by an incident in his 
experience. The time was the end of 
June ; the scene, the banks of the river by 
Brocas Clump, ona peaceful summer’s after- 
noon. The Eton boys had not yet been 
let out for their usual rush up and down 
stream; there was hardly a craft afloat, 
and the noble outline of Windsor Castle was 
mirrored in the water. Suddenly round the 
bend appeared a wherry loaded with people 
in every variety of costume, except that 
of an aquatic character; another followed, 
and another; and finally a whole flotilla, 
every crazy old craft up and down the 
river having been impressed into the 
service, most of the passengers standing up 
encouraging their respective boatmen, to 
cut out and outstrip their rivals. And 
the choicest language of the bargee of old 
must have been prim and innocent, com- 
pared with the outpourings of the crews of 
that extremely black flotilla. At the same 
time the tow-path on the opposite side to 
Windsor was occupied by a long and 
crowded procession of foot-passengers— 
negro minstrels, acrobats, card and purse 
trick men, performing touts, and all kinds 
of queer customers. The sudden transi- 
tion from a perfect calm and quiet to the 
opposite extreme of deafening rowdyism 
and uproar was too remarkable to be soon 
forgotten ; but we had unwittingly come 
upon the termination of Windsor Races. 
The whole contingent were evidently of 
metropolitan origin, and their attendance 
was no doubt as unwelcome to the man- 
agers of the race meeting, as it was to 
Father Thames and his accustomed votaries. 











It is indeed the roughs of London who 
are the pest of these suburban meetings, 
and the justification of the enclosed courses 
where racing can be enjoyed without 
danger to life or property. Egham, for 
example, has a pretty and convenient 
course, but its meetings came to an end 
from the difficulties attending the mainten- 
ance of order. 





“CLOSER THAN A BROTHER.” 
By G. B. STUART. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. A WELCOME. 


Ir was a day at the end of March which 
would have done May no discredit: a 
sunshiny, breezy day, with a blue sky 
and a soft freshness in the air which 
told of rich earth freshly turned and close- 
lying violets, and other possibilities of 
spring. May Bulteel, sitting in the sunny 
window of the boudoir, had incautiously 
opened the casement in front of her, while 
the stream of yellow sunshine had reduced 
the fire in the grate to a heap of smoulder- 
ing white ashes, She was poring over a 
heap of books and papers, her fingers 
tangled in her twists of fair hair, and 
scarcely would have noticed the opening 
of the door behind her had not the draught 
sent her loose sheets flying in all directions. 
She turned, and suddenly exclaimed : 

‘You should be more careful, Dennis; I 
had just got those papers into something 
like order. ” Then the look in the 
old butler’s face caused her to say hastily : 
‘Whatisit? Has anything happened?” 

“A gentleman to see you, Miss May,” 
Dennis answered. 

“A gentleman for me! Is it Mr. 
Twisden ?”- 

* No, miss; a strange gentleman.” 

“ Didn’t he give his name ?” 

“No, Miss May.” Dennis tried hard to 
speak unconcernedly ; but his startled face 
betrayed some unusual excitement. ‘ He 
asked for Mrs. or Miss Bulteel, and, when 
I told him that the mistress was away from 
home, he said he would see you, and I 
showed him into the library.” 

‘**Said he would see me, did he? That 
was condescending,” cried Miss Bultcel of 
Bulteel, stopping for an instant before the 
looking-glass to straighten her hair and 
pull out the little bunch of violets at her 
collar. “Tell him to tell his business to you, 
as I am busy. Good gracious, Dennis, 
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what is it? Do say out plainly what you 
mean !” 

“Miss May, I believe—I believe it’s 
Mr. John from Australia.” 


May Bulteel stood with the handle of 
the library door in her hand; the gentle- 
man who had not given his name was but 
twenty yards from her; but as yet he was 
unaware of her presence, for he was gazing 
up at her father’s picture over the chimney- 
piece, and only a quarter face was turned 
towards her. She had time to note the tall, 
athletic figure; the firm, sinewy hands 
clasped behind the back ; the short, stiff, 
black hair close-cropped round the sun-, 
burnt neck and ears; the sweep of the black 
moustache. There were thick black eye- 
lashes and high cheek-bones, and a short 
straight nose like May’s own; but this 
was the sole point of resemblance between 
her and this long-lost brother—if brother 
he wera. The girl was as fair, and round, 
and English-looking as the man was dark, 
angular, and uncommon. 

She shut the door with a little bang, 
which made the young man turn round, as 
she intended it to do. He took a step or 
two forward, and met her in the centre of 
the big library. 

“Tam Miss Bulteel; you wanted to see 
me?” 

May Bulteel had plenty of faults, but 
lack of moral courage was not among them ; 
she looked the new-comer steadily in the 
face as she spoke, determined that any 
advances or explanations which were to 
come, should emanate from him, and from 
him unassisted, But, accustomed as she 
was to hold her own wherever she went, 
she was unprepared for the critical survey 
of this stranger’s blue eyes, eyes which 
dwelt upon her face with an intent, search- 
ing expression as if they would seek out 
some likeness buried deep in the past or in 
the grave, and which were at once defiant, 
and yet entreating ; young, and yet weary. 
May’s own eyes were grey and wide-open. 
She felt them opening wider as the man 
gazed at her with his strange questioning 
look, and above her curiosity rose a sen- 
sation singularly new in Miss Bulteel’s 
mental experience: ‘“ What is it that this 
man has against me?” 

*So you are May, I suppose,” said the 
visitor, “I am John Bulteel.” 

May put her hand down quickly upon 
the library table to steady herself; she had 
not believed till that moment that her 
brother still lived. 





“How am I to be sure of that?” she 
asked in a cold voice; “ the lawyer's letter 
to my brother received no answer.” 

‘Because I started home immediately 
on receiving it.” 

‘‘ And you are not in the least like the 
brother I remember,” Miss Bulteel went 
on as if she had not been interrupted. 

“ The brother you tried to forget,” John 
Bualteel broke in, and in an instant May’s 
unspoken question of a moment before was 
answered, and she knew what the man had 
to forgive her. ‘*You seem to have suc- 
ceeded singularly well; but perhaps you may 
recognise this,” and with a gesture which 
was almost contemptuous, he turned to- 
wards her the side of his hand, on the 
little finger of which glittered the signet 
ring, which at ten years old she had 
thought the finest jewel in the world; the 
bull’s head on the shields in the library 
windows were the same device enlarged. 

A small piece of evidence of this sort 
often outweighs the most solid argument, 
especially with the feminine mind: it broke 
down May Bulteel’s opposition in an instant 
by touching some hitherto forgotten chord ; 
the next moment she was clinging to her 
brother’s arm, sobbing out : 

“Forgive me, John, forgive me? I have 
never forgotten you—or doubted that it 
was really you!” 

John Bulteel gently disengaged himself 
from her hands and walked away to his 
old position on the hearth-rug. 

“T can easily forgive your suspicion of 
me just now,” he said, “it was not only 
natural but sensible; but it is harder to 
forget fifteen years of utter callousness and 
indifference from the sister who hung round 
her brother’s neck at parting, and vowed 
never to let anything come between them, 
an indifference which made a passionate 
boy’s heart turn to stone as the years went 
on and there came no word of remembrance. 
It is easier to understand it in him,” jerk- 
ing his hand towards the picture over the 
mantel-shelf ; “he was a stern man who could 
not brook the opposition of another’s will, 
though he had only himself to thank for 
the obstinacy he transmitted to his son ; 
but in a girl, a child with a tender heart, a 
Christian too, I suppose, who says her 
prayers and goes to church on Sundays ?” 

“Don’t, John, don’t!” May broke in, 
her grey eyes gleaming through the tears 
which anger dried upon her cheeks. 
“You are unjust, you do not know of 
what you are speaking. It is true that 
I promised to be faithful to you; but I 
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was only a child of ten when you went 
away ; and though I cherished the dearest, 
warmest recollections of you, it was years 
before I knew how to turn my love for you 
to account. It was on my fifteenth birth- 
day, I remember, that I summoned up my 
courage to speak to papa about you; he 
had never showed, by word or sign, that 
he had another living child, and I hardly 
knew whether you were still alive, or 
whether perhaps he had had evidence of 
your death. Ah!” she went on, putting 
her hands over her eyes, ‘I don’t like to 
think how utterly he repulsed me, how he 
bade me never again mention your name. 
There was nothing left but to obey him ; 
but I loved you all the more for the silence 
which I was bound to keep; and after a time 
when papa brought Mrs, Bulteel home, 
she and I often talked together of how 
we might influence him, to think more 
leniently of you. I know, I know——” 
as John would have interrupted her, his 
blue eyes gleaming angrily, “you think, 
and perhaps you are right, that he was to 
blame in your quarrel ; but recollect how 
imperious he was, how accustomed to order 
all before him, and you will understand a 
little how hard it was for him to give in, 
even when it dawned upon him that he 
was really wrong. I believe he would 
have owned it at the last, only death came 
so soon! And somehow I felt sure he 
would do you justice, though it might not 
be possible for him to tell you; you see 
how he has left you everything after all!” 
“ Scant justice!” muttered John Bulteel 
with a sneer. “ An old place on its last legs 
which wants a new man’s money to set it up 
again; an old family almost extinct which 
must have an heir found for it, be he ever 
a 
“For shame!” Miss Bulteel cried, flaming 
out upon him like an enraged goddess, her 
whole figure quivering with rage, her 
hands clenched, her face white with passion. 
‘You shall not impute such motives to my 
father, however much you like to vilify 
your own! How have you grown so cruel 
and bitter? You are not like the John that 
I used to know. I wish you had stayed in 
Australia, and that we had never met 
again, my remembrance of you was, at 
least, as kind and loving to your sister ! 
Why, just now, if you had been glad to 
see me, and had kissed me instead of meet- 
ing me as a stranger, do you think I should 
ever have doubted your identity ?” 
“Kissed you!” repeated John Bulteel. 
“ But now you shall never kiss me,” the 








girl went on proudly, “till you can ask 
my forgiveness for the slights you have 
put upon my dead father ; till then, John 
Balteel, you and I will continue strangers.” 

And without another look or word Miss 
Bulteel walked out of the library. 

The new master’s face wore a puzzled 
look, as if he were searching for some lost 
clue in the depths of his consciousness ; he 
walked to and fro in the room after a 
fashion of his own, and presently rang the 
bell for Dennis, to announces his owner- 
ship and to give orders for the reception 
of the lawyer, whom he had appointed to 
follow him down from town ; but, when he 
found himself alone in the room which 
had been hastily prepared for him, he 
was still muttering between his teeth, “I 
should have kissed her, should I? Why, 
I never thought of that!” 


CHAPTER IV. AT HOME, 


“My dear May, who ever heard of such 
a thing as a girl unable to get on with her 
own brother?” 

“There is no necessity for anyone to 
hear of it; but the fact remains,” 

“T’m sure I can’t see what you find to 
complain of in Mr. John; he is certainly 
a rough diamond—not such a gentleman 
as your poor father; but I think him 
most considerate in his treatment of my- 
self, and so willing to fall into our ways, 
and most easy-going about his meals!” 

May Bulteel gave a sigh, by way of 
answer; it was no good explaining herself 
or giving reasons to her stepmother; the 
pretty, shallow little head under the 
“Marie Stuart” widow’s cap was utterly 
incapable of comprehending the state of 
affairs between the Master of Bulteel and 
his sister. 

Mrs. Bulteel felt she had made a point, 
and went on flaently : 

“As to our removing to some other 
place and setting up house together, why, 
my dearest girl, how could two poor, in- 
experienced, unprotected women like us 
do such a thing? And think how odd 
it would look! The whole county would 
be up in arms at such a slight! And 
then our incomes—three hundred a year 
each—very fair allowance as long as we 
remain at Balteel, as your dear father in- 
tended, but a mere pittanco if it had to 
cover the necessaries of life: food, lodging, 
dress, servants, travelling, charity,” ended 
Mrs. Bulteel in crescendo, with what she 
considered clinching effect. 
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“T don’t believe the Arkwrights have 
more to live on, if as much, and yet what 
a lot of good they manage to do!” 

“But just look at their hats and bon- 
nets! And, my dear May, what is suitable 
for the Arkwrights will not do for you or 
for me; and I tell you plainly, that, as 
long as your brother remains unmarried, or 
—or if other changes do not arise ”—here 
Mrs. Bulteel bridled perceptibly, in spite 
of the Marie Stuart widow’s cap and the 
wide crape folds of her skirt—* Bulteel 
will be my home, as your dear father 
meant it to be: a quiet, peaceful haven for 
a weary woman,” continued Mrs. Bulteel 
in a strain which she sometimes loved to 
indulge, forgetful of the ‘changes which 
might arise,” at which she had just hinted. 

‘‘ Besides,” as May said nothing, but 
stood twisting her fingers in an impatient 
fashion, and looking wistfully across the 
garden foreground to the stretch of Bulteel 
woods just breaking into April leaf, “‘ who 
knows what a softening influence our pre- 
sence may not have on the life of such a 
man as your brother? He told me that we 
were the first women he had even known ; 
of course he meant ladies, for there must 
be diggers’ wives, you know, in Australia, 
and ail this rush of emigration, which 
everyone is recommending so, must have 
taken over a lot of governesses, and 
independent women. What was I saying ? 
Oh, about women and ladies ! Your brother 
doesn’t seem to understand the difference 
of the terms ; but I’m sure he likes to have 
things nice about him, and flowers on the 
dinner-table and all that, though he says so 
little. It is awoman’s influencein these small 
things that keeps a man straight ; if I had 
married your poor father ten years earlier, 
Mr. John would never have gone wrong!” 

“T can quite believe that the refining 
influences of flowers on the dinner-table 
have been wanting hitherto in his life,” 
May said sarcastically. ‘I never saw a 
man so utterly out of place in a civilised 
house in mylife. It is incomprehensible how 
breeding, and early training, and family 
association can go so completely for nothing 
after a few years in Australia,” 

‘He is rough,” Mrs. Bulteel admitted ; 
“but what a good-looking man he is! and he 
is very quick at picking up things, and 
anxious to be taught—at least I find him 
so, As for all out-of-door pursuits it is 
marvellous how he understands them. 
You should have seen him with ‘Snow- 
storm’ yesterday in the Park, it was as 





good as a circus any day ; and Bennett says 
the way he has picked up the management 
of everything in a month is quite astonish- 
ing.” 

“A month! It seems a year!” 

“You must make it up,” the widow 
concluded ; she was a lady who believed 
a good deal in “ making-up ” of all sorts, 
and she spoke in a soft, conciliatory voice, 
as if May were about five years old. 
“Where are you going?” as May began 
hurriedly to unlock the glass door into the 
garden, through which she had been medi- 
tating an exit for the last ten minutes, 

“Through the Home Coppice to Mark’s 
End. I want to ask Mrs. Cooper something 
about the children’s school attendance.” 

“¢ Au revoir’ then, and don’t be late, 
dear ; recollect Arthur Twisden will be in 
to tea—I shall keep him to dinner if he 
is not obliged to hurry back, it makes a 
little company in these sad days; and do 
hold up your flounces if you're going 
through that damp wood—couldn’t you 
put on your plain skirt ?” 

Bat May Bulteel was out of hearing. 

“The idea!” said Mrs. Bulteel to her- 
self, as she turned once more to the 
boudoir fire and her new magazine, only 
stopping an instant to fold her black dress 
back from the blaze, exhibiting thereby 
the tiniest of black satin shoes, and the 
frilliest of white, embroidered petticoats, 
“the idea of wanting to leave Bulteel! 
Why, if John were a raging lion, instead 
of only a lout, we should have to make 
the best of him, and he might be so 
infinitely more troublesome! I really 
quite like him sometimes, he is so teach- 
able ; and I can’t think what May expected 
that she is so grievously disappoiuted. 
Perhaps Mr. Haddington would be able to 
advise me. I might ask him over to lunch 
to-morrow, as it is May’s ‘Art School’ day.” 
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